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FIVE RULES FOR SUCCESS WITH OATS 


AND that yields twenty bushels of corn per acre will ordinarily 
yield 25 or 30 bushels of oats, and the labor necessary to produce 


strains, such 


as Appler, Culberson and 


Bancroft, are the best. 


3. Treat oat seed to prevent smut. Next to rust, smut is one of) 
our most serious enemies to the oat crop, and is often responsible for | 
greatly reduced yields. Elsewhere in this Wheat and Oats Special will | 
be found full instructions for treating the seed to prevent this disease. | 


j 


and harvest the oats is considerably less. Moreover, a legume 
hay or soil-improving crop can follow the oat crop. In other words, 
rightly handled the oat crop can be made one of our best paying crops; 

















160 ACRES OF OATS THAT AVERAGED 47 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


To Make Such Paying Oat Crops, Observe the Rules Mentioned on This Page 





but as a matter of fact it is one of our poorest paying crops. 
lieve the too common failures with oats are due to a failure to observe 
the following rules that have brought success to oat growers wher- 


ever they have been followed : 

1. Always plant in the fall. 
Alabama Experiment Station showed an 
average yield for fall seedings of 36.1 bush- 
els per acre, against only 16.5 bushels for 
February seedings, a gain of 19.6 bushels, or 
126 per cent. September is none too early to 
sow in the upper half of the Cotton Belt, 
while in the lower half October and Novem- 
ber seedings will usually be satisfactory. If 
Winter-killing is feared, use one of the three- 
row open-furrow grain drills advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer. Open-furrow seed- 
ing is excellent insurance against winter- 
killing. 

2. Plant a rust-proof variety. If you 
doubt the exceeding importance of planting 
a home-grown, rust-proof variety of oats, 
Study the picture on page 7 of this issue. The 
Texas Red Rust-proof or some of its 


Thirteen years’ experiments at the 


We be- 


The treatment is inexpensive and sure; no oat grower should reglect it. 
4. Plant ona fair grade of land, or use fertilizers. 
planted in the fall are about as dependable a crop as we have, it isa 


While oats 


mistake to expect them to do their best on extremely thin land. On 
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such soils an application of 300 pounds per acre of acid phosphate at 


planting time and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
in March will usually be found profitable. 

5. Grow a legume crop after the’ 
oats. Because it allows us to follow a dou- 
ble cropping system, growing a crop of les- 
pedeza, cowpea, or soy bean hay after the 
grain is taken off, the oat crop fits excel- 
lently into the standard rotations recom- 
mended for the South. But the farmer who 
grows oats and does not follow them with a 
summer legume is impoverishing his land, 
rather than building it up, and for him the 
oat crop is of very doubtful profit. 

The five rules here laid down are not hard 
to follow, and following them carefully will 
make oats one of the best crops we can grow. 
Unless they can be followed we doubt the 
wisdom of planting oats at all. 
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Two Important Price Reductions — Two Interesting New Models 


Prefaced by a Few Pertinent Paragraphs 
Pertaining to the Reo Policy and Program 
























































FIRST LET US SAY, since it fs relevant at this time, that 

Reo has not, is not now, and will not be concerned in, 

or a part of, any merger, combination or consolidation with 

other automobile concerns. 

THE AIR HAS BEEN FULL of rumors of proposed plans 
for the uniting of several rival concerns for weeks past. The 
wildest rumors have gained currency and some credence. 

ANY CONCERN THAT COULD by its financial standing 
lend strength; by its organization and experience lend confi- 
dence; or by its reputation lend respectability to such a plan, 
has been mentioned in the gossip. 

AND SO REO, THE PIONEER—financially one of the 
strongest in the world—has been much discussed, much 
coveted by promoters. 

THAT'S WHY WE SAY at this time—and we desire to make 
it as strong and clear as words can convey—Reo is not and 
will not be one of these. 

REO WILL CONTINUE to do business at the old stand in the 
old Reo way, striving from day to day to give to Reo buyers 
just as much of value as our experience and facilities will 
permit—and that, as you already know, has always been 
just a little more than you could obtain elsewhere. 

WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL, we Reo folk. Nothing 
save the legitimate product of our factories. 

WE ARE MANUF ACTURERS—not promoters. Merchan- 
disers—not stock manipulators. 

THAT WHICH WE HAVE we prize so highly none other 
could see the value we'd put on it. 

WE HAVE A PERMANENT business—of how many other 
automobile concerns can that be truly said? That asset— 
who can inventory—who appraise? 

NO: WE HAVE NOTHING TO SAY against such combina- 
tions, nor against those who make or who join them. Un- 
doubtedly they are good—for those on the inside. 

AS TO THEIR INFLUENCE for good or ill on the trade—or 
the consumer—time alone can tell. Anyway that question 
has not been asked, nor that phase considered, apparently— 
so why should we try to answer it? 

WE WILL SAY THIS THOUGH—that the spirit of ‘‘I’ve got 
mine, so I don’t care,’’ which is invariably preceded by 
*“*When I get mine, etc.’-—has, in our opinion, seriously 
retarded this great industry and lowered the general stan- 
dard of the product. 

TOO FEW HAVE BUILT for permanency—too many, alas, 
for the quick clean-up. 

GROOMING A BUSINESS for such a coup involves forcing 
production to the limit to show paper profits—and the result 
is a product of mediocre quality at best. 

FRANKLY WE DON’T KNOW—we Reo folk—where we 
could put the money (did we listen to the siren song of the 
promoter) ; we don’t know where we could reinvest the money 
with equal safety and with as good prospects for, not larger, 
butas steady and certain returns permanently. Wedon't know. 

THE REO POLICY IS SUCH; the Reo product is such; Reo 
reputation is such; that this business is as sound, as perma- 
nent, as sure as any other business in the world—in or out 
of the automobile industry—bar none. It is so regarded by 
bankers and business men the world over. 

ASK YOUR OWN BANKER—he will tell you. 

SO WHAT COULD WE GET in return for this business 
(honestly get, of course) that would be a fair exchange. 

THIS BUSINESS WAS CONCEIVED IN PRIDE—and that 
pride of achievement is its greatest guarantee of quality in 
the product to you—and of its permanence to us. 

THEN THERE’S THAT OTHER ANGLE that some might 
call foolish sentiment but which we, old fashioned Reo folk, 
regard most seriously—namely, the obligations we have 
assumed toward distributors and dealers and buyers of Reo 
Motor Cars and Trucks. 

COULD WE, IN HONOR, entrust to any other the fulfillment 
of those obligations—and enjoy the money we had received? 

WE REO FOLK HOLD that the sale of a car is not the con- 
summation, but only the beginning of a transaction. 

TO OUR WAY OF THINKING we assume, at the time we 
accept the check in payment, an obligation that shall endure 
so long as that car is in operation. 

YOU SEE, WE ARE OLD FASHIONED—very old fashioned, 
we've been told. 

BUT THIS IS AN AD and we should talk business—“hard 
cold business” in an ad. So we'll say no more on that sub- 
ject! Leave it to those who are interested in such things— 
those who have a price. 

YOU WANT TO KNOW—everybody always wants to know 
—what models Reo will make the coming year, and the 
prive of each. 

OF COURSE THERE ARE NO NEW MODELS—new 
chassis models we mean. You do not look for, do not 
expect, do not want new chassis models from Reo. 

THAT ISN’T THE REO WAY. Refinements—of course. 
Detail improvements—wherever and whenever we can 
find a place or a way to make them. 

NOTHING RADICALLY NEW is ever offered to Reo buy- 
ers. For it isn’t new when it gets to you—it has been thor- 
oughly tried and conclusively proven before we let it get 
into a Reo car. 

NEW BODY TYPES—YES—and some that put Reo in the 
highest class of cars in looks as well as in performance and 
longevity. We'll treat of each in turn. 

REO THE FIFTH COMES FIRST, of course. First not 
only among Reos, but among motor cars. 

FOR THIS IS THE GREATEST automobile ever built, we 

verily believe. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Factories: Lansing, Mich. 


THIS IS THE SEVENTH SEASON that Reo the Fifth has 
been standard in practically its present form. 

NO: THE PRICE WILL NOT BE CHANGED this season. 
We will not increase—we cannot lower it. 

ACTUAL COST OF MAKING is now more ($50 more) than 
when the present price, $875, was set a year ago. And we 
had made this model so long; had so refined and perfected 
manufacturing processes; had reached such an high state 
of efficiency in production; and cut dealers’ discounts so low 
that we had, then, reached rock bottom. 

IT WAS AN ACHIEVEMENT of the first magnitude to 
produce such a car and sell it at such a price—$875. 

TODAY YOU SEE OTHERS increasing prices all along the 
line. They must do so. They have no choice. 

ORDINARY BUSINESS RULES dictate that we also “tilt” 
the price of Reo the Fifth $50 at least. 

BUT REO PRIDE PROMPTS that we absorb the extra cost, 
as we have for months past, and keep the price where it is 
until conditions will, happily, return to normal. 

THE FOUR-CYLINDER ROADSTER—same _ wonderful 
chassis, same price, is the smartest thing on wheels—the 
most popular car in the world among physicians, and all 
professional and business men. Also $875. 

TO SUPPLY A GROWING DEMAND for an enclosed body 
on Reo the Fifth chassis, we have planned to build a limited 
number. The quality will be Reo—which is to say, excel- 
lent. The top is rigidly supported at front and rear. Re- 
movable glass panels convert it into a veritable limousine for 
winter, and these discarded and with Jiffy curtains (which 
are also furnished) it is an ideal summer touring car. The 
price is $1025. 

THE NEW REO SIX will continue in its present popular 
forms—the 7-passenger touring car and the classy 4-passen- 
ger roadster; and we will make a limited number with Sedan 
bodies to supply an insistent demand for this type of body 
on this splendid chassis. 

THE PRICE IS REDUCED $100 on the 7-passenger and 
roadster models. Now $1150! 

NOW YOU WONDER, and naturally, how we can reduce the 
price of the Reo Six models and not the Four—especially 
after what we have just told you about the increased cost 
of production. é 

SEEMS ILLOGICAL at first blush—doesn’t it? But it isn’t. 
For the truth is never illogical. And the truth is that 
despite the present higher prices of materials and labor 
still it costs us less to make this six-cylinder model than it 
did a year ago. 

THIS POPULAR REO SIX is now in its third season. It 
has passed the same stages through which its great four- 
cylinder namesake went—initial costs have been absorbed, 
charged off. And in accordance with that unswerving 
Reo policy we give the buyer the benefit and set the price 
at $1150 f. o. b. Lansing. 

WE WILL MAKE A LOT MORE of those 4-passenger Six 
Roadsters the coming season. We underestimated the 
appeal and the demand for this model. It proved one of 
the most popular Reos ever built. 

THE SIX SEDAN speaks for itself, though, truth to tell, an 
illustration does it scant justice. 

YOU MUST SEE IT where you can study its artistic lines 
and faultless finish to fully appreciate this latest Reo which 
we price at $1750. 

NOW A WORD ABOUT THE TRUCKS since 90 per cent 
of all Reo automobile distributors also handle Reo motor 
trucks. 

PRICE OF THE 1500-POUND REO “Speed Wagon” has 
been reduced to $1000. 

SAME REASON—SAME POLICY—reduced cost of manu- 
facture despite higher present cost of materials—as enun- 
ciated in speaking of the Reo Six. 

AND THAT TWO-TON REO. What shall we say? What 
need we say? We submit, it is the greatest 2-Ton motor 
truck in existence. Has been standard for longer. Has 
given greater proof of its sturdiness and efficiency and low 
cost of upkeep. 

IF WE ARE TO JUDGE by that over-demand, we may well 
assume that we could sell all that we could make were 
the price $2500, instead of $1650. 

AND FINALLY A WORD about the big general plan—a 
brief reiteration of the Reo policy. 

WE STILL ADHERE to our determination never to make 
more Reo cars or trucks than we can make and make every 
one good. 

TEMPTATION IS GREAT of course. Dealers protesting, 
buyers begging for more Reos. But we know—we know 
—on what solid foundation this Reo success was built; 
and we'll jealously guard that policy to the last. 

RIGHT NOW—AUGUST—there are more orders on hand 
at the factories than at any previous time in Reo history. 
orders hopelessly in excess of factory output—and that 
also is greater than ever before. 

AND RIGHT NOW Reo stands higher in the esteem of buy- 
ers and of the trade than ever befcre. 

$30,000,000 PER ANNUM is not small by any means. Reo 
is in fact one of the largest in point of production. We 
have no ambition, however, to be the largest. Don’t want 
to make all the automobiles—only the best. 

RATHER THAN INCREASE the quantity we shall strive 
always to improve the quality so that, as the art advances 
and cars generally improve, still Reo will continue to be 
known as—“T'he Gold Standard of Values.” 
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HE depth of the roots of the 
wheat plant is not controlled by 
the depth of covering the seed. 





ATS demand early seeding in or- 

der that they may make sufficient 
growth to withstand the winter 
freezes. 





HERE seems little doubt but the 

corrugated roller is the best im- 
plement for covering crimson clover 
seed where it can be used. If there is 
moisture the seed should not be cov- 
ered deep. Many failures come from 
covering the seed too deep. 





HEAT may not winter-kill when 

sowed late and it may even 
come up to a good stand when sowed 
in cold weather, for some authorities 
say it will germinate at a tempera- 
ture as low as 41 degrees, but it 
makes better yields when sowed ear- 
ly. 





AIRYING is the most profitable 

line of livestock husbandry, be- 
cause the dairy cow is the most eco- 
nomical producer of human_ food 
among our farm animals. It is true 
that dairying furnishes more work for 
the farmer than other lines of animal 
production, but he gets pay for this 
extra work and that is another reason 
why dairying is more profitable. The 
average man is not much account in 
the achievements of our race, neither 
does the average dairyman make 
much money. It is the man who does 
better than the average who makes 
a success of the dairy business. 





HEN we say, “Do not pull fod- 

der,” we do not mean that no 
other feed is to be provided to take 
its place. We merely mean that when 
we consider the loss in corn grain 
and the high cost in labor to pull the 
fodder the fodder costs more than it 
is worth, good roughage though it is. 
The thing to do is to save the entire 
corn plant, but if this is not done, 
some other roughage should be har- 
vested to take its place. Some of-our 
readers seem to think it is “corn fod- 
der” or nothing, but there are other 
kinds of roughage that are better and 
cheaper. 





Effect of Boll Weevil Invasion on 
Cotton and Corn Acreages 


READER wants to know if the 
boll weevil has 


greatly reduced 
the acreage 


planted to cotton in 
Louisiana and if the corn acreage of 
the state is greater than that in cot- 
ton. 

The following will give a fair idea 
of the corn acreage and also the cot- 
ton acreage and its reduction 


f boll 


since 
the invasion of the weevil in 


Louisiana: 
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It is apparent that the boll weevil 
has caused a great reduction in the 
acreage planted to cotton in Louis- 
lana, but that a considerable part of 
the loss, not far from one-half of it, 
was recovered in 1914. The difference 
in the cotton acreage of 1907 and 1912 
was a loss of 693,000 acres. or over 42 
per cent, in 1912 from that of 1907: 
while the acreage in 1914 was 370,000 
acres more than in 1912, or a gain of 
nearly 40 per cent over 1912. 

The corn acreage in 1909 was 870,- 
000 acres or 64 per cent greater than 
in 1903, but when the acreage of cot- 
ton began to regain the losses of the 


first few years of the boll weevil in- 
vasion the corn acreage did not de- 
crease proportionately; for the corn 
acreage of 1914 was only 226,000 acres 
less than that of 1909 and in 1915 it 
was only 26,000 acres less than in 1909. 
It is, therefore, apparent that while 
the boll weeviis reduced the cotton 
acreage and increased the corn acre- 
age, the recovery of a large part of 
the lost cotton acreage has not great- 
ly reduced the corn acreage from the 
high water mark of 1909. 





Crops for Winter Grazing Must Be 
Sowed Early 


INTER pastures are more talked 
about than seen. The silo is about 
the only reliable winter pasture, but 
if a month or a month and a half can 
be cut off each end of the winter 
feeding period it is a great saving. 
During December, January and Feb- 
ruary the weather may be too cold 
for pasture crops to make much 
growth or the weather may be so wet 
that stock cannot be put on the land 
regularly, except the lighter sandy 
soils. But even during these months 
if proper provision is made consider- 
able grazing may be had at least a 
part of the time an ordinary winter. 
The last half of October and in No- 
vember, and during March and the 
first half of April, grazing is apt to be 
short or scarce, unless some effort is 
made to improve or help out the reg- 
ular pastures. 

There are many crops which will 
furnish grazing during these periods, 
but generally speaking they are spe- 
cial or cultivated crops; that is, they 
are not the crops which make up 
most of our pastures. For early 
spring grazing the legumes, crimson 
clover and bur clover, are the most 
valuable with or withouc the fall- 
sowed cereals, oats, rye, barley and 
wheat. For late fall and winter graz- 
ing the cereals are most dependable 
and useful. Rape, on rich soil, may 
be used on small areas, but the main 
dependence, other than the general 
pastures, must be on summer-grown 
crops, like velvet beans, or early sow- 
ed fall cereals. Abruzzi rye, barley, 
wheat and oats may be _ used, but 
what we want to stress is, if late fall 
and winter grazing is desired the seed 
must be sowed early. August 20 to 
September 15, and for quick pasture a 
heavy seeding is desirable. It is use- 
less to sow these crops late in the 
season and expect much grazing from 
them this fall and winter. 


Growing Peas and Cutting Them Off 
for Hay Does Not Make Rich Land 
GAIN the question is being asked 
whether the land will not be im- 
proved as much by cutting the cow- 
peas and taking them off for hay as 
by plowing the entire plant under. 
How this false idea ever got spread, 
as it has, is a mystery. I have often 
heard men cite the agricultural ex- 
perts as authority for the statement 
that the cowpea could be removed for 
hay and still improve the 
much as if plowed under. 
no authority on 
any sucl 


land as 
Of course, 
agriculture makes 
claim, but the ridiculous er- 
ror goes on spreading more rapidly 
than the truth could possibly be cir- 
culated by any sort of effort. 

It is quite possible that on certain 
soils, during some seasons and with 
some crops, the yield the next year 


might be as 


ereat where the cow- 
peas were taken off for hay as where 
the whole crop was plowed under, 


but this would not often be true even 
the first year, and certainly would 
not be true in succeeding years. 


It is possible that the stubble of the 
pea crop may furnish as much nitro- 
gen as is required to balance the 
phosphorus in some soils, and in such 
case the crop would not be increased 
by adding more nitrogen; but as a 
rule the turning under of the entire 
crop will not only add more nitrogen 
and humus but will also cause more 
of the mineral plant foods to become 
available and will produce larger 
yields. 

The soil will certainly be improved 
more by plowing under the whole 
crop, but it does not follow that this 
is the most economical manner to 
dispose of the crop. It may pay to 
plow the whole crop under, if this be 
necessary to increase the production 
of the soil to a point where the culti- 
vation becomes profitable; but if the 
soil is already fairly productive more 
profit may be obtained by making the 
crop into hay, feeding it and carefully 
returning the manure to the land. 

A part is not equal to the whole, 
and a part of the pea crop will not 
improve the soil as much as the 
whole crop. 





Maintaining Soil Fertility the Real 


Problem 
FRIEND calls attention to the 
fact that the average yield of 


corn in the 11 principal cotton-grow- 
ing states has been 17.7 bushels for 
the past ten years, while the average 
yield of cotton in those same states 
has been about 187 pounds. He states 
that “there is usually a reason for 
things,” and that these two facts ex- 
plain why we grow cotton. 

Another friend questions the sound- 
ness of the advice to grow his corn 
and hay, “when the cotton I can grow 
on my land will buy more corn and 
hay than I can grow on the same 
land.” 

These two facts no doubt explain 
why we have grown cotton as a mon- 
ey crop. It is the best poor-land mon- 
ey crop the agricultural world knows. 
At 75 cents a bushel for corn and 10 
cents a pound for cotton, the yields 
from the average acre bring: 

Corn, $13.275. 

Cotton, $18.70. 

Possibly the cotton seed are worth 
more than the corn stover, certainly 
that is the case at the present time, 
but the cost of making the cotton is 
enough more to bring the crops pret- 
ty nearly on an equality. Of course, 
it may be contended that 75 cents a 
bushel for corn is a higher price than 
10 cents a pound for cotton, but we 
doubt if that is really true in the 
South, taking the averages for a term 
of years. 

The cotton produced on a given 
area should buy more corn and hay 
than can be produced on the same 
land, for more labor is expended in 
making the cotton. But we very 
seriously question the accuracy of the 
statement when applied to the aver- 
age lands of the South. If given as 
cood attention and with as much la- 
bor and money expended on the pro- 
duction of corn and hay, we believe 
more will be grown than can be 
bought with the cotton produced on 
the same land. 

Corn does not get a fair chance on 
the plantation where it is contended 
that it pays better to buy corn than 


to raise it; but the whole question is* 


settled by the average man on a false 
or wrong basis. It is neither a ques- 
tion of producing corn cheaper than 
it can be bought, nor of producing 
enough cotton on the land to buy 
more corn than the same land would 
produce. The 

maintaining soil 


question is one of 
fertility. The man 
who raises cotton to buy corn does 
not maintain his soil fertility and it 
is only a question of time until he 
will be compelled to adopt a cropping 
system which will enable him to econ- 
omically replace the fertility he has 


taken from his soil. He will not do 
this by the one-crop system of cotton 
production peculiar to the large cot- 
ton plantation, where it is thought 
cheaper to buy corn than produce it. 





Silage Inquiries 
READER asks the 
questions ? 

“1. Does it pay to fill a silo when 
corn is worth 80 cents a bushel? 

“2. lf corn is worth 80 cents a 
bushel, what is silage worth per ton? 

3. When corn is worth 80 cents a 
bushel, which is the cheaper feed for 
cattle, silage or pea and sorghum hay 
at $15 per ton?” 

The proportion of corn grain to 
stover will vary with different varie- 
ties and yields and, therefore, it is 
impossible to answer definitely the 
questions asked, from the facts given 
in the inquiry. But let us assume a 
yield of 25 bushels of corn and one 
ton of stover, or six tons of silage 
per acre. 

Now, if we again assume that it 
will cost as much to cut and shock 
the corn and put the grain and stover 
on the market as it will to put the six 
tons of silage in the silo, and it will, 
then we have the following financial 
statements for comparison: 


25 bushels corn at 80 cents... ....065.68 $20.00 
& DOR GOSVOFr GE GS oc ewicsevesvscevecsc 5.00 


following 


ts Oe reer ke a rer ne eee re erer 
6 tons of corn silage at $4.16% 





The problem, then, reduces itself to 
the question whether corn silage is 
worth $4.1624 a ton. We have no 
hesitation in stating that it is and 
that it is cheaper at that price than 
pea and sorghum hay at $15 a ton. It 
is prebable that two tons of silage 
will equal in feeding value one ton of 
such hay, or that silage at the price 
stated will be as cheap as pea and 
sorghum hay at $8334 a ton, cer- 
tainly as cheap as such hay at $10 per 
ton. 

If the cost of harvesting the corn 
grain is reduced by leaving the stover 
in the field, then the $5 worth of 
stover is lost except as to its fertili- 
zer value and this would still further 
reduce the estimated cost of the sil- 
age. 

We are not able to make a compar- 
ison of the digestible nutrients in sil- 
age as compared with mixed pea and 
sorghum hay, because the proportion 
of peas to sorghum is not stated; but 
assuming that the hay is one-third 
peas, and two-thirds sorghum, the 
following comparison is instructive: 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 





Pro- |Car’hy- 
tein | drates fs 
Lbs. Lbs. aDS- 





$15 worth of pea and sor- 
ghum hay.or one ton— 

7%, Or 666 lbs. cowpea ....-.| 87.25] 224.42 | 6.66 

26, or 1334 lbs. sorghum 33.35) 516.25 | 24.01 
120.67] 740.67 | 30.67 
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$15 worth of silage at $4.1674 
per ton— 


3.6 tons or 7200 Ibs.._---_____| 79.2¢]1080.00 | 50.40‘ 














It will be noted that the $15 worth 
of hay contains 41.4 pounds more di- 
gestible protein than the $15 worth of 
silage, but it will not require more 
than 125 pounds of cottonseed meal 
to supply the deficiency in digestib!- 
protein. In carbohydrates and fat 
the silage is superior, furnishing 339.4 
pounds more digestible carbohy- 
drates and 19.37 pounds more digesti- 
ble fat. On the whole, there will 
probably be less waste in feeding the 
silage and it will probably keep the 
cattle in better health, owing to its 
succulence. We, therefore, see no 
reason for questioning the experience 
of feeders that two tons of good corn 
silage is equal to about one ton of 
cured mixed hay. 





WHEN GEOGRAPHY TALKS 


“Are you Hungary?” 
“Yes, Siam.” 


“Well, come along; I'll Fiji..’—Exchange. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 











The Moon Has Nothing to Do With It 


“T WANT to know what time of the 
moon to cut the second crop of 
red clover to prevent its salivating 
horses. I have heard there is a cer- 
tain time to cut it by the moon.” 
Better drop all notice of the moon 
in farm matters. The moon does not 
care when you cut the clover. You 
can cut it as soon as the heads are 
well grown and beginning to mature, 
but I have never found that any time 
of cutting will make it safe for 
horses. Feed it to cattle. 





Sowing Cabbage Seed for Winter 
Plants 


ay HEN is the best time to sow 
seed of cabbage to have plants 
for sale in winter and fall?” 

The best time depends somewhat 
on the season. I usually sow from 
the 15th to the 20th of September 
here in southeast Maryland. Some 
seasons these may get overgrown, 
and I make another sowing the last 
of the month, for while I want to get 
good plants I do not want overgrown 
ones that may run to seed in spring. 
In Johnston County, N. C., from the 
20th to the 25th of September will be 
the safest time to sow. Do not sow 
too thickly in the rows, but give the 
plants a chance to develop. Sow early 
Jersey Wakefield. 





Growing Wheat 


¥e HICH is the best time for sow- 

ing wheat? How should the 
land be prepared? Should it be fer- 
tilized and what kind? Will it grow 
best on high land or low? Is there a 
different variety for low or high 
land?” 

You are in the lower coast section 
of North Carolina, and your land is 
largely of the black pocosin sort. I 
do not know any soil in your section 
where wheat can be profitably grown. 
Wheat grows best on the high red 
clay soils of the upper country. In 
your section the plants will grow, but 
will almost invariably be overrun with 
rust and the wheat made almost 
worthless. You will get straw and 
very little wheat. You might try 
some on a small scale on the highest 
and stiffest land you have. The land 
should be well prepared a good while 
beforehand and let settle and then 
harrow fine and tramp with teams, 
and in November drill in five pecks of 
a bearded wheat like Fulcaster an 
acre. Oats sowed in September will 
make a far more profitable crop than 
wheat in your section, for I know of 
no good wheat soil there. The crop 
should be well fertilized with a mix- 
ture of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate in equal parts, about 300 
pounds an acre. 





Dodder in Clover Fields 


**T AM sending you sample of a little 

yellow vine on clover. Some call 
it silk vine. Does it hurt clover for 
feed or seed? I cannot find any root 
that it has. People say that it will 
kill cattle if fed to them. I intend to 
thresh the clover for seed.” 

You have about the worst weed 
that can infest clover. It is Cuscuta 
trifolii, commonly known as dodder. 
It makes no leaves but a great abund- 
ance of little flowers and seed, and if 
you thresh it with the clover you will 
have an abundance to seed another 
season. The seed germinate on the 
ground and grow to the extent of the 
food in the seed, and then if it does 
not catch a clover plant it dies. But 
getting hold of a clover plant it lets 
go the ground and inserts its suckers 
into the clover and saps the clover 
till it kills it. The best way to man- 
age it is as soon as a bunch is seen is 
to put some straw on it and set it on 


fire and burn the plant and seed. But 
never cut and thresh the clover from 
that spot. If you gather and examine 
the seed you will be able to detect 
them in clover, as they have a gen- 
eral resemblance to clover seed, and 
you should never sow clover with 
these seed in them. In buying clover 
seed | always get a sample and exam- 
ine them with a magnifying glass, 
and never buy seed with this seed in 
them nor any other weed seed. Bet- 
ter pay three prices for the clover 
seed than sow seed full of weeds, and 
dodder is the worst weed you can 
sow. 





Growing Figs in North Carolina 


‘““T AM trying to prove that field cul- 

ture of figs is practicable and 
profitable in North Carolina. My fig 
orchard consists of 100 trees on one 
acre of ground (Celestial figs). These 
trees were imported from South 
America three years ago. They are 
now four feet high and beginning to 
fruit. Is there a fig growers’ organi- 
zation in the state?” 

You are in the southern end of the 
central Piedmont section. You can 
grow figs probably in good shape for 
canning, but now and then you will 
have a winter that will cut them. Figs 
grow better on the coast near salt 
water than in the interior. I know 
of one orchard with trees as large as 
peach trees near the tip end of Cape 
Charles in Virginia, where they have 
the ocean on one side and bay on the 
other. | have seen a tree on the shore 
of Chesapeake Bay in southeastern 
Maryland in which I climbed and ate 
figs sitting on the limbs,—the largest 
tree | ever saw north of Florida. At 
Fort Monroe, Va., the officers have 
big and productive fig trees all 
around their dwellings. But where I 
live, only 25 miles from the ocean, we 
have to protect the trees well in win- 
ter with green pine boughs. I have 
grown figs successfully in northern 
Maryland only 25 miles south of the 
Pennsylvania line. There I branched 
them at the ground and bent the 
limbs down in fall and buried them 
with earth, and they did well. I do 
not think you can grow figs and ship 
the fresh figs far, but can sell them 
on the Charlotte market or can them. 
But why import the Celestial, a Chi- 
nese fig, from South America? There 
are plenty of them in Southern nur- 
series, and you could have stuck down 
cuttings three years ago and had 
trees more than four feet high now. 
1 know of no organization of fig 
growers. 





Growing Frame Lettuce 


“FT HAVE one lettuce bed under 

cloth and want to grow two crops 
of lettuce. When must I plant in or- 
der to carry out this plan?” 

As a rule it is not wise to replant 
the same bed in lettuce after the first 
crop, for you will be sure to have the 
“drop” disease worse. I grow lettuce 
in frames six feet wide and use sashes 
3x6 feet with two layers of glass with 
a dead air space between. I use small 
portable frames with the corners fas- 
tened with angle iron. These frames 
hold three of the sashes, and I find 
that they are very convenient, for I 
can move them to fresh soil for a 
succession crop, and not replant the 
same soil. But when I leave them in 
the same spot and grow a Christmas 
crop of lettuce I replant in January 
with beets and radishes in six-inch 
rows. The radishes come out quick- 
ly and the beets then have the 12-inch 
rows. Then in March the frame is 
removed from the beets which no 
longer need it and is set elsewhere to 
set tomato plants in from the green- 
house to harden them for setting out 
in April. I have a number of these 
small frames and when the outside of 


the frame is banked with earth it will 
take below zero to get frost in the 
bed. Cloth is cheaper at the start 
than glass but in the long run the 
sashes are cheaper. I have sashes 
made of clear cypress and have had 
them in use for ten years, and they 
are as good as ever, while cloth has 
to be renewed at least every two 
years. Then the glass makes a third 
better lettuce. I begin sowing lettuce 
the first week in August for a crop to 
head outside in the fall. These plants 
are Big Boston and Hanson, and I 
set them in beds six feet wide and ten 
inches apart each way and keep them 
well watered and fill the beds with 
rotten manure before setting, and use 
nitrate of soda between the rows. 
These will head in October and No- 
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vember. Then for the frames I sow 
seed of the Big Boston the last of 
August or early in September and set 
the plants in the frames 8x10 inches 
as soon as large enough. The frames 
are stuffed with manure that has 
been piled and turned all summer till 
fine and black. Then after they start 
to grow I scatter nitrate of soda be- 
tween the rows and cultivate it in. 
For a succession crop I sow seed ina 
frame in October and set the plants 
along in December or January to suc- 
ceed the crop grown for Christmas, 
but do not set in the same place the 
first crop grew. After setting the 
plants in the frame in the fall do not 
put on glass or cloth till the nights 
get quite frosty, and then uncover on 
all warm and sunny days. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 











MORE FOOD AND FEED AND MORE COTTON ON FEWER ACRES 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 











O IMPROVE the land and get 

more than the $500 per year 

you must get out of the idea 
that all other crops but cotton are 
simply “supplies” to enable you to 
grow more cotton. True, every farm- 
er should grow the feed supplies for 
his stock, and a large part of the 
family supplies. He should be inde- 
pendent of purchased corn and feed 
of all sorts, and should have home- 
made meat and make it better and 
cheaper than the packing house pro- 
duct for home use and some to sell. 


Pian a Rotation 


N MUCH of the cotton country the 

farm can be easily planned into a 
three-year rotation, giving cotton 
one-third, corn one-third, and wheat 
or oats one-third, with peas and 
clover coming in between, and plenty 
of pea hay to save the wasteful strip- 
ping of blades, and to supplement the 
cut down corn and the straw. 

As a small grain winter crop, oats 
will prove more profitable than 
wheat on the level sandy soils, while 
wheat can be profitably grown in the 
upper red clay of the Piedmont sec- 
tions. 

I have often suggested the follow- 
ing rotation, and where it can be 
adapted to local conditions it has 
been found to be useful in the rapid 
improvement of the productivity of 
the soil. But this matter of a rota- 
tion long or short is a problem for 
each farmer to settle. What is es- 
sential is that the rotation should 
contain peas and clover as often as 
practicable, and that they be used for 
the improvement of the soil either by 
turning under or cutting and feeding 
and returning the manure to the land, 
and always to have a green winter- 
growing crop on the land to prevent 
loss of fertility in winter. Any rota- 
tion which accomplishes these things 
is good. 

The rotation suggested is, first 
year, corn, with peas sowed at last 
working. The corn is cut at maturity 
and set in shocks to cure, and the 
shock rows set as wide apart as con- 
venient. Then peas are disked down 
and the land disked till the surface 
is fine, and oats sowed in September 
in the northern sections and October 
farther south. The oats are harvest- 
ed and the stubble well broken and 
prepared and peas sowed, preferably 
with a wheat drill set to sow two 
bushels of wheat. Give these peas 
some acid phosphate and cut and 
cure them for hay, and sow crimson 
clover on the pea stubble in Septem- 
ber. 

Turn this clover for cotton and aid 
it with liberal amounts of acid phos- 
phate and some cottonseed meal, and 
again sow crimson clover about the 
first picking of the cotton, always us- 
ing 15 pounds of seed an acre. 

Then during the winter get out on 
this clover as fast as made all the 
manure made from feeding the pea 
hay, corn stover and straw, and in 
the spring disk down the clover and 
plow it under for corn and repeat the 





rotation. After a few rounds of this 
rotation you will find that the peas 
sowed in the corn will get too heavy 
for the disk, and these too can be 
mowed and cured to feed. 

The rows where the corn shocks 
stood can be sowed to oats as soon 
as the shocks can be removed after 
the corn is shucked out. Then it will 
usually pay to have the corn stover 
shredded. More of it will be eaten in 
this way, and whatever is left will be 
in better shape to go into the manure 
than the long uncut stalks. 


Corn After Clover Pays 


Y ADHERING to some such sys- 

tematic rotation you will soon 
find that your supply crops are get- 
ting larger and larger, while your 
cotton crops increase per acre, and 
will find that there is money in corn 
when grown economically by the aid 
of clover and manure, and that the 
corn and oats or wheat will rapidly 
enable you to get on a cash basis, and 
save more than the $500 a year. As 
I have before said, there is as much 
profit in saving expenditures as there 
is in making more direct. 

In short, then, to increase the rev- 
enue of the farm we must increase 
the productivity and fertility of the 
soil, and must make a greater variety 
of sale crops to give us the needed 
cash to enable us to buy on better 
terms what must be bought. 

Then, too, the growing of these 
other crops in the rotation will rap- 
idly show us that the farmer who 
farms in some such systematic rota- 
tion and exchanges his cotton seed 
for meal will never need to buy nitro- 
gen or ammonia in a fertilizer. Af- 
ter a while, as the soil gets more hu- 
mus, he will find in the red clay sec- 
tions that he needs to buy no potash, 
especially if in each second round of 
the three-year rotation he limes the 
soil after turning clover for the corn 
crop. This will leave him no fertil- 
izer to buy except some carrier of 
phosphorus. And here, too, he can 
save, for as his land gets better sup- 
plied with the vegetable decay he can 
profitably use the pulverized raw 
phosphate rock at a far smaller cost 
than acid phosphate, and with great- 
er permanent benefit to his soil in the 
prevention of acidity. 


Don’t Sell Hay 


HEN, with only phosphorus to 

buy, and buying that in the 
cheapest form, he can well afford to 
use it lavishly and at a smaller cost 
than to be everlastingly buying com- 
plete -fertilizers for every crop, and 
the land getting no better all the 
time. 

With a good rotation, strictly ad- 
hered to, and legumes, humus and 
lime there is no reason why any farm 
in the Cotton Belt should not soon 
be making more cotton on one-third 
its area than it will now make on the 
whole under the old all-cotton méth- 
od of soil destruction. Then when 
you get more cotton on the one-third 

(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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GROWING WHEAT IN THE COTTON BELT 





Wheat of Doubtful Profit in Lower Two-thirds of South—How 
Climate and Soils Affect Yields—Preparing the Land, Seeding and 


Fertilizing 





By Tait Butler 


T INTERVALS during recent 

years considerable interest has 

been manifested in the growing 
wheat, even in those sections of 
the South where it has not been gen- 
erally grown. The coming of the boll 
weevil, or a low price of cotton, or an 
unusually high price for wheat, or a 


ot 


combination of these, has usually 
been the cause of this special interest 
in wheat growing. This interest in 
the wheat crop, however, has shown 
a very marked tendency to subside 
whenever these conditions cease to 
exist. Of course, there are sections 


of the South where wheat is a regu- 
lar crop and the interest is constant, 
but in the greater part of the Cotton 
Belt there is no constant and general 
interest in wheat as a general farm 
crop, except under the unusual condi- 
tions mentioned. 

The writer has been criticised be- 
cause he has advised that wheat is of 
doubtful value as a general farm crop 
in the lower two-thirds of the Cotton 
Belt, but my observation continues to 
support that conclusion. Small areas 
of wheat may be advisable on any of 
the clay or clay loam soils of the 
South, having sufficient fertility; but 
taking a period of several years, it is 
less certain than cotton, corn or oats 
as a money or general farm crop, in 
most sections of the Cotton Belt. 

Two years ago, when the price of 
cotton fell below the cost of product- 
ion. there was at once a greatly in- 
creased interest in wheat, and last 
year more wheat was grown in the 
Cotton Belt, especially the northern 
half, than ever before. But the crop 
of 1916 was not good as a whole and 
the price of cotton is now high with 
the result that even the present high 
price of wheat cannot maintain the 
acreage of 1915 and 1916. In fact, we 
know sections where a considerable 
acreage of wheat was sowed in the 
falls of 1914 and 1915, that will prac- 
tically abandon it, for the immediate 
future at least. 


Conditions Necessary to Grow 
Wheat Profitably 


HE amount of wheat which should 

be sowed on each farm is largely 
a problem to be solved by local con- 
ditions of soil and climate and by fa- 
cilities for handling the crop. Prob- 
ably the best that can be done to en- 
able the individual farmer to best an- 
swer the question for himself is to set 
down the general facts regarding 
wheat culture in the South, which 
past experience has fairly well es- 
tablished. 

The climatic conditions which are 
most favorable to the production of 
wheat should not be lost sight of in 
determining its suitability as a 
Southern farm crop. Wheat of the 
best quality is most largely produced 
in the northern sections of the Unit- 
ed States and in Canada. In the South 
we not only fail to produce wheat 
largely, but it is not of the best qual- 
ity, being usually soft and lacking 
milling and bread-making qualities. 
But perhaps the greatest climatic ob- 
stacle to wheat growing in the Cot- 
ton Belt, especially the Southern half 
or two-thirds of it is the warm, moist 
weather of late spring which favors 
the attack of rust. Even when rust 
does not injuriously affect the wheat, 
which is likely to occur when April 
and May are warm and moist, the 
nt is better adapted to a temper- 
ate or moderately cool climate and 
does not make the largest yields, in 
the Sou because of the extremely 





ith, 
eather of late spring and ear- 
2 In the northern third of 
the Cotton Belt, wheat may escape 
serious injury by rust sufficiently of- 
ten to justify its regular production, 
but south of this, and in fact in near- 
ly if not all parts of the Cotton Belt, 
wheat is more or less an uncertain 
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crop, because 
weather 


of the moist warm 
and the diseases and other 
consequences of these climatic condi- 
tions. 


Soils Suited to Wheat 


HEAT is also more influenced by 
the type character of soil 
most crops, probably more 
oats, corn or cotton. in- 
stance, wheat needs a soil more free- 
ly supplied with lime; other 
words, on our soils, which are gener- 
ally deficient in ne, wheat gives 
more increase in yields from applica- 
tions of lime than do the other crops 
named. Wheat also requires a clay 
or clay loam soil. In the South, the 
stiff, sticky, black lime soils are our 
best wheat soils when well drained. 
Wheat demands a fairly well drained 
soil and one of fair fertility. In the 
South, where winter wheat only is 
grown, a well drained soil of much 
better than average fertility is essen- 
tial to the successful production of 
wheat. 

Sandy soils are not suitable for 
wheat. These soils predominate in 
the Southern part of the Cotton Belt, 
are generally less fertile, poorer in 
lime and phosphorus, and _ conse- 
quently less satisfactory all around 
for the growing of wheat. 


Preparation of Seed Bed 


ALL-SOWED crops in the South 
generally do better on a soil pre- 
paration which leaves a firm or rath- 
er compact seed bed. This is proba- 
bly due to the dry fall weather which 
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is not uncommon in the South. But 
whatever the reason, the fact is pret- 
ty well established that freshly brok- 
en land or a loose seed bed is not 
best for wheat. Perhaps the best pre- 
paration is early breaking, say a 
month or two before seeding, with 
one or two diskings or sufficient cul- 
tivation between breaking and seed- 
ing to keep down the weeds and firm 
the soil. When wheat is to follow a 
legume crop, like cowpeas or soy 
beans, which has been taken off for 
hay, or when it follows a corn crop 
that has been kept clean by cultiva- 
tion, the best preparation is probably 
a good disking as preparation for the 

drill. When breaking just be- 

seeding is necessary, then the 
land should be immediately disked 
and rolled, preferably with a corru- 
gated roller or culti-packer, before 
seeding. 
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Varieties for Southern Farmers 


HERE is no best variety of wheat. 

Desirable qualities in any variety 
are, of course, large yield, earliness 
as a means of escaping rust injury 
and quality or milling and _ bread- 
making excellence. 

The South quite generally objects 
to a bearded variety, because we at- 
tach too great importance to the 
presence of beards when the crop is 
made into hay or the straw is fed. 
While the beards are somewhat ob- 
jectionable they are not seriously so 
and certainly should not outweigh 
other good qualities. For instance, 
in yields, no variety, taking the re- 
sults of the tests of Southern experi- 
ment stations as a whole, has sur- 
passed Fulcaster, but it is a bearded 
wheat and consequently not as popu- 
lar as some of the beardless varieties 
which have not generally yielded so 
well. The following are some of the 





Progressive Farmer Boys 





To the Boys on Southern Farms:— 

LARENCE Poe, who is doing 

so much for the South in his 

Progressive Farmer, has re- 
quested that I say a few words to 
you on the qualities which I be- 
lieve will help you win success, 
both as men and as farmers. It is 
difficult to do what he asks in a 
few words. 

First, let me say to you that IN- 
DUSTRY, tireless industry, cou- 
pled with self-denial, is necessary. 
And when I urge you to industri- 
ous self-denial, let me say that 
while at first it will be self-denial, 
later on you will grow to enjoy in- 
dustry, and it will bring you far 
more pleasure than carelessness or 
waste of time. 

2. THRIFT is necessary. I mean 
by this—economy and avoidance of 
waste of anything. This again in- 
volves self-denial, but it will bring 
pleasure for it will place you in a 
position to spend what you save 
for useful purposes. 

3. The development of your 
CHARACTER broadly. Frank, 
honest, truthful character, coupled 
with industry and _ self-denial,— 
these are the elements which go to 
make a real man. 

4. The farmer needs to CULTI- 
VATE HIS IMAGINATION. He 
must be able to see the possibilities 
that surround him. He must love 
the soil and realize the wonderful 
progress that is to be made in the 
future by the study of plants and 
in the study of plant foods. 

5. You must go at your work 
with an INTENSITY AND ZEAL 
which overcome obstacles, and 
which, by overcoming obstacles, 
can give you the highest thrills of 





A MESSAGE FROM SENATOR HOKE SMITH 


One of the South’s Foremost Statesmen Sends a Message to Our 
Emphasizing Five Qualities—This 
Week’s “Success Talk” for Boys 


One of the South's most influential men in National affairs is United States 
Senator Hoke mith of Georgia. In 18938, at the age of 38, he became Secretary of 
the interior in President Cleveland’s Cabinet. In 1907 he became Governor of Georgia 
and was afterwards re-elected for a second Since 1911 he has been in the 
United States Senate. Following is his mes to our boys: 

















SENATOR HOKE SMITH 


joy that come to men, especially if 
after overcoming those obstacles 
you use your growth and power 
not for selfishness but for the good 
of your neighbors and of your 
country. 

I believe a wonderful future is 
ahead of the boys who train them- 
selves in the South to be good 
farmers, and I do not know a line 
of service that will do more to 
strengthen and develop the section 
in which you live. 


HOKE SMITH. 
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varieties standing highest in South- 
ern tests: 


Fuleaster (Bearded), 

Blue Stem or Purple Straw (Beardless), 
Red May or Early May (Beardless), 
Golden Chaff (Beardless), 

Fultz (nearly beardless), 

Red Wonder (Bearded), 


Klondike (Beardless). 

Time of Seeding 
N THOSE sections where wheat 
has been grown sufficiently to 


cause the Hessian fly to have become 
numerous enough to do much injury, 
rather late seeding, not long before 
the first killing frost, is necessary; 
but early sowed wheat when not in- 
jured by the fly makes better yields. 
The average dates of the first killing 
frosts range throughout the South 
from October 24 at Nashville, Tenn., 


to November 7 at Atlanta, Ga., and 
November 15 at Dallas, Texas. In the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt 


from October 1 to October 15 or 20 
will generally give better results than 


later seeding except where injury 
from the fly is likely. Most of our 
wheat is sowed too Jate and the 
yields reduced much more by this 


late seeding than would result from 
Hessian fly damage if sowed earlier. 
On rich lands, later seeding is per- 
missible than on lands of less fertil- 
ity. Of course, seeding should not 
take place so early as to cause too 
large a growth and endanger killing 
by frost, unless it can be pastured 
sufficiently in dry weather to prevent 
its becoming too large. 

Like other grains, wheat gives bet- 
ter yields when sowed with a seed 
drill. The seed are placed at a more 
uniform depth and better stands are 
obtained. Probably the best yields 
are obtained when around one and 
one-fourth bushels of seed are used 
per acre, but heavier seeding, rather 
than lighter, should be the practice 
on lands not especially fertile and 
when seeding is late and done by 
hand. 

Wheat in the South should gener- 
ally follow a legume crop, like cow- 
peas, soy beans, etc. Wheat requires 
land rather well supplied with nitro- 
gen and humus as well as lime and 
phosphorus. The legume crops are 
the cheapest source of nitrogen, but 
when the land is deficient in nitrogen 
or the wheat not follow a ie- 
gume crop, a top-dressing of 75 
pounds to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda in the spring has been generally 
found profitable. If the preceding le- 
gume crop has not been liberally fer- 
tilized with phosphorus it will usually 
pay to use some in the fall when the 
wheat is sowed on those lands which 


does 


are deficient in phosphorus and 
respond in increased yields to its 
use. The best method of fertilizing 


wheat is probably to use phosphorus 
and lime on a legume crop and follow 
the legume crop with the wheat. 
When this is not done it may pay to 
use a fertilizer containing phos- 
phorus in the fall and a top-dressing 
of some nitrogenous fertilizer in the 
spring. 





How a Profitable Crop of Oats Was 
Raised 


HE soil was fairly fertile; it had 
been improved by pasturing, and 

by growing lespedeza. 
2. The seed bed was well prepared. 
3. Most of the oats were planted 

in October with a drill. 
4. The seed were bright, heavy and 
well cleaned with a good fanning mill. 


5. Last fall the seed was treated 
with formalin for smut: this, no 
doubt, increased the yield several 


bushels per acre, as close inspection 
showed only a slight trace of smut, 
while adjacent fields of oats not treat- 
ed were badly damaged. 

For the past two years we have 
been planting the best home-grown 
Texas Red Rust-proof seed oats ob- 
tainable beside Hasting’s Hundred- 
bushel oats, and find that the latter 
produced the best yield. 

H. H. MILLER. 

Canton, Miss. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Prize-winning Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 


SUCCESS WITH OATS AND WHEAT 





$10 AN ACRE NET PROFIT FROM 
OATS 


Mr. Taylor Tells How He Uses Oats 
in His Cropping System — First 
Prize Letter 


HAVE just sold 1,700 bushels of 
oats out of the 2,240 bushels I made 
the 70 acres of my farm which 
were devoted to this crop I made 
32 bushels to the acre, which is al- 
exactly the average yield of 


on 


most 
oats in the United States. 

With this yield and under my pres- 
ent system of management, I find 
oats my most profitable crop, with 
the exception of alfalfa. The oat 
crop fits well in the rotation I am 
planning to follow, and the use of 
Oats or some other small grain in the 
system enables me to handle the larg- 
est acreage possible with the amount 
of capital and labor I control. 

With my experience as a farmer, I 
find the most essential requirement 
in making any crop is to be on time. 
Many of my neighbors emphasize 
thorough preparation especially, but 
with the low yields we have I find 
that any crop can very easily become 
unprofitable through too much work 
and the increased’ expense accom- 
panying this work. 

My oats were planted on land 
which had been devoted chiefly to 
corn. They were planted between 
October 10 and November 10 after the 
land had been plowed with two-horse 
plows and harrowed. Some of the 
oats were planted with a drill which 
I borrowed, and some were sowed on 
top of the ground and disked in. 
These were Texas Red Rust-proof 
eats which seed I had grown myself. 
They were treated for smut by 
‘sprinkling with a solution of formal- 
dehyde and stirring, after which they 
were covered with sacks and left all 
night to dry. 

They were harvested the last week 
in May with a three-horse binder (7- 
foot cut) and were left in the field 16 
days, hauled up and shocked and 
threshed five days later. They were 
sold three weeks after threshing at a 
price of 49 cents per bushel delivered 
to the mills in Montgomery in balk. 

Below is a summary showing the 
cost of making the oats and the profit 
per acre made. The figures are on 
the basis of one acre: 


Expenses 
CNL IN AR o's. aa 61.5... 47 an¥.0.9; 8.8 Cevb. MEDS Leg Oe Se ecard $1.50 
ETERS ye Cas ace ee etackin Des @ 3.881910 20 
Drilling (disking cost is equal) ...... 30 
boca, 12% bushels @ 60 1.2%. cccc renee 90 
MMI MUO EMV ES 5.50 /g2e.5 1604.00.04. § aK OS) dcnveie alee -60 
ENE MRRINME fas ds racy 5 esa ale-4i we Reape ea ae oie Ree 07 
ERNIE pis si 6 6 4-bscce lel aoe Glalake who dusters bee Bie ele .40 
Threshing (32 bushels @ 4%c) ....... 1.44 
CU ggg cre sr sua bee anid is wis Arai ds Se we 60 
routine Oate tO Market 260i cceccces 49 
ere eee PRTG 8056 4b 0h oe eee aa wees 2.25 
PEAMGERY COGE: icc c.0isiik swe 6 9-6 ss eleacete $8.65 

* Returns 
32 bushels oats @ 49c ....... view sss $15.68 
700 pounds straw @ 50c ....cccreese 3.50 
Wate OF CTOD! 66:66 oo 0-000 rere ecat ae ; $19.10 


Value of crop 


ee $19.10 
RONG MEE OPO url ire CaO SNS. WORE N AE OES S.6t 
Pront per RCTe: wise cesawwns ss $10.44 

The value placed on the straw was 


determined by the value it had in the 
market less one dollar a ton for haul- 
ing ten miles on a good gravel road. 

! believe that oats should not be 
plowed in, but planted after plowing 
and should preferably be drilled. The 
ground should be well worked, but 
working up to that degree of tilth 
which alfalfa seed demands is waste- 
ful because it is not needed. 

The biggest advantage 


of the oat 
crop is that it is 


a safe crop which 
can be made without inter-cultiva- 
tion. Besides this, oats keep readily 
and they come off the land in time to 
allow the planting of peas, beans, sor- 
ghum or corn or the cutting of John- 
son grass hay. I will be able to do 
the last named, while the weather 
prevented my planting anything. 
Oats protect the land during the 
winter months when it is so apt to 


SUCCESS WITH WHEAT 


Humus, Legumes, Pight Varieties, a 
Good Seed Bed and 







Sowing at 








Right Time Are Essenti 
Prize Letter 
BOUT ten year ro I purchased 
a farm, and when | an raising 
crops I-found that eight to twelve 
bushels of wheat and fifteen to twen- 
ty bushels of corn was about all I 
could make per acre. } soon saw that 
this was a losing proposition for me; 
so I went to work to build up the 


land so it would grow a paying crop. 

I commenced by sowing 15 pounds 

crimson clover seed and 25 to 39 
pounds of rye per acre in my corn 
field at the last cultivation of the 
corn, and the following spring, when 
the crimson clover is in full bloom, I 
turn down and sow to peas, using 200 
to 300 pounds acid phosphate per 
acre and one anda quarter to one and 


ot 


a half bushels of peas. When the 
peas are full grown, I plow these 
down and seed to wheat, first har- 





What is it makes you kinder blue >” 


still, by gum! 
will ease your crosses!” 
crow wheat, oats and cloverl—H. 





WHAT SAVED BILL JONES 


MET Tom Brown the other day—our Tom who used to be so gay—and as 
we talked of farmin’ life, of crops and markets, toil and strife, | noticed Tom 
seemed kind o’ sad as if he might be feelin’ bad. And sol says to him, “My 
boy, you seem to lack your old-time joy; what sort o’ trouble’s worryin’ you ? 


An’ then our Tom he scratched his head, and said his cotton crop was bad; 
that when he paid his yearly rent, paid back the money friends had lent, he 
wouldn't have enough to buy the makin’s of a good peach pie. 
says, “Friend Tom, you're wrong in singin’ that old-fashioned song; instead of 
pilin’ sigh on sigh, you ought to jest diversify. 
but found that that just had to stop. Fust thing I plant what | can eat, enough 
of corn, of oats and wheat, and when my money crop is bum, I'm independent 
’Nuff home-raised oats to feed your hosses, and wheat for bread 
An’ Tom then, after thinkin’ 't over, has vowed he'll 


An’ then I 


I used to plant a single crop, 








suffer from washing and _ leaching, 
and they bring in money when it is 
most needed. I am using the money 
I got from the oats to meet current 
expenses and to buy stock, hogs and 
steers, which I will be able to handle 
profitably. The money in this way 
may be turned over twice before rent 
is due November 1, instead of just 
once as in the case of corn or cotton. 
Then too the use of hogs and steers 
will enable me to use my corn, al- 
falfa, straw, and velvet beans to bet- 
ter advantage than I otherwise could. 


By using a number of comparative- 
ly safe crops a farmer can safeguard 
himself against losses due to rains, 
winds, drouths, floods, and insect and 
other pests. For this I use alfalia, 
corn, velvet beans, cotton, and oats. 
The rotation system of my farm 
would be incomplete without oats. 

B. R. TAYLOR: 


Snowdoun, Ala. 


rowing the land until I have a perfect 
seed bed. 


On five acres of land treated as 
above I harvested 145 bushels of 
wheat. This piece of land was in 


many places cut full of gullies, and 
the previous corn crop did not aver- 
age over 15 bushels per acre. This 
same piece of land is now in clover 
and timothy that I sowed following 
the wheat crop, which is waist high; 
in fact, much of it will come up well 
under a man’s arms. 

I have just threshed this year’s 
crop, and will give results: One field 
of five acres that I had in corn in 1914 
I sowed to crimson clover and rye as 
above stated, and as the spring of 
1915 was rather dry, I did not plow 
this as usual, but grazed hogs on it 
until some time in August, when I 
plowed it well and harrowed and 
dragged it until I had a good seed 
bed. I then drilled to wheat, using 











250 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate 
per acre and 18 quarts Marvcious 
wheat per acre, sowing the 25th of 

ptember. From tl field Ll thresh- 
ed 149 bushel of wheat (28 bushels 
P ol bushels from one bushel’s 
Si ne) 

Another field containing five acres, 
l had in corn in 1914 and sowed to 
crimson clover and rye when I iaid 
the corn by, and last spring about the 
middle of May plowed down the rye 
and clover and planted to corn again. 
After the corn was cut off I plowed 


this and sowed to whieat, seeding the 
28th October, } pounds 16 
per cent acid phosphate, and one and 


of using 25{ 


a quarter bushels of Leap’s Prolific 
wheat per acre. 
This threshed out 100 bushels. The 


yield of this fieid was reduced by win- 
ter-kiling, as it was sowed too late. 
It was wheat, but thin on the 
land. | have found by experience that 
if we expect to make good crops of 
wheat we must see that the following 
conditions are met: 

(1) Humus kept up in the soil by 
turning under crops or using manure. 

(2) Nitrogen supply kept up by 
sowing legumes. 

(3) Sow as early as possible after 
the first white frost. 

(4) Prepare land so as to have a 
fine seed bed; without this you will 
fail no matter how good your land is. 

(5) Sow only the best varieties. 
The best beardless variety I have 
ever tried is Leap’s Prolific; the best 
bearded variety, Marvelous. 


H. MARSHALL. 


fine 


Sylvatus, Va. 





Ninety Bushels of Wheat on Two 
and One-half Acres 


SELECTED a piece of land which 

had been farmed, or “butchered,” 
50 years. I determined to make this 
land yield a profitable wheat crop. I 
took the stones and stumps off and 
broke the land with a _ two-horse 
plow, making a good seed bed. Then 
about the 20th of June I sowed three 
bushels cowpeas using 15 tons stable 
manure, and disking in. 

In October I cut the cowpea vines 
off to make hay. Then I disked the 
stubble down, dragged the land well 
with a spike-tooth harrow making a 
firm seed-bed. On November 1 I 
drilled in three bushels of bearded 
wheat, using 200 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate per acre, there being 
two and one-half acres of land in this 
piece. 

I made 90 bushels of wheat on this 
two and one-half acres of ground. 

T. OF L. 





NOT IN THE WAY 


“Come, all yo’, and be baptized!” the col- 
ored evangelist was pleading to his congre- 
gation. 

“But 
terians,” 

*Lo’dal’”’ 
only been 


Ah's been baptized 
said Rastus. 
cried the Baptist minister; 
dry cleaned.’’—Exchange, 


by the Presby- 


“yo” 

















WHEAT GROWN BY W. 


J. BANKS, DYER, TENNESSEE 
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GROWING OATS IN THE SOUTHEAST 








Time of Planting Most Important of All Factors—Plant With a 
Grain Drill—Pointers on Harvesting and Storing 


By Judge Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 


agriculture you are making the 
iineiy appeal to your thousands of 
bseribers and readers: “Plant more 
ats, plant them at the right time and 
ia the right way, use good sced adap- 
ted to Southern conditions—seed car- 
1 no oat diseases, or harmful 
grass and weed seed; learn how to 
prepare and fertilize your oat land; 
how to harvest and keep oats; how to 
feed them to work stock, dairy and 
beef cattle, sheep, swine, poultry.” 


i] N YHEIS issue of your great journal most any kind of a drill won’t be win- 
Pd 
St 
SG 





Time to Plant Oats 


oe are a lot of things in farm- 
4 ing we are ignorant about, there 
are some things we are doubtful 
about, there are a few things we are 
Cead sure about. One of these last is 
that, in the South, oats should not be 
sping but fall-planted. Last season I 
planted six short rows of oats every 
Monday morning from the middle of 
October to the middle of April. Those 
planted on the first named date yield- 
ed at the rate of 72 bushels to the 
acre, those planted on the last named 
date came up—that was all! Between 
these dates the decline was unbroken. 
No oats planted after January 15 
made anything that could be called a 
yield. 

The effort of all small grain devel- 
opers is to extend as far north as pos- 
sible the planting of fall grain. Prof. 
H. B. Derr, of the Department of 
Agriculture, had me ship in the fall of 
1913 to Mr. L. D. Baker, Scott County, 
Mo., 10 bushels of seed oats. He re- 
ports as follows: “These oats were 
planted the first of September on 7% 
acres, and in spite of the fact that 
there were two wet spots in the field 
the 7% acres yielded 473 bushels. The 
best acre that was not injured was 
threshed separately and yielded 80 
bushels. This was such an enormous 
increase over the average 15 to 20 
bushels of spring-planted oats this 
year that it attracted wide atten- 
tion.” 

There is no cultivation of oats in 
the sense of hoeing or plowing them 
as we do all row crops. For best re- 
sults the preparation of the land 
should be thorough—good deep plow- 
ing, a month before planting—at least 
long enough to get a settling rain. 
Then harrow, harrow, harrow all you 
can—drag and roll if you have a drag 
and roller, and if not, get them. Oats 
need a loose top, but a compact bot- 
tom soil. While perhaps not the best, 
still a very good way to plant oats is 
to drill between corn or cotton rows. 
This is a wonderfully simple, cheap 
and effective way of planting the 
great bulk of the South’s oat crop. 
All Southern farmers should be a- 
wake to this plan. With a one-horse 
three-spout drill a boy anda mule can 
plant and fertilize five to six acres a 
day. Late in the winter a chopper 
will take care of the stalks. 


Fertilizing Oats 


OOD land and fertilizer count with 
oats as with all crops. Of course 
you can’t get potash now. Acid phos- 
phate or rock phosphate is the main 


thing. A slowly available ammoniate- 
tankage or cottonseed meal, soy 
bean, or peanut meal is good. But cut 


out the nitrogen if the land has been 
planted recently to vetch, clover, peas, 
or beans. Fifty to 100 pounds nitrate 
of soda at “booting” time pays at or- 
dinary but not present price. A winter 
or spring broadcasting of stable ma- 
nure is fine especially if put out with 
a “spreader.” 


Methods of Planting 


LANT with a grain drill—whether 
six-horse or one-horse. There are 
differences in drills, but I have never 
seen a poor one—one I wouldn’t rath- 
er plant with than sow by hand. Oats 
planted in the South in time with 


ter-killed. Hand-sowed oats are bound 
to more or damaged—often 
destroyed. Don’t admit that you can’t 
learn to operate a drill. They are 
simple enough and with average sense 
and patience any farmer can master 
one. The beards on some Southern 
varieties of oats have caused most of 
the trouble in working drills. The 
drill puts in your oat crop cheaply, 
evenly and at a uniform depth. It in- 


sures against poor stand-and “winter 
killing.” 


be less 


Harvesting and Storing 


ARVEST with a binder if possible. 

A mower will do, but it messes up 
things—makes it hard to handle. Store 
or thresh your oats. (Of course it is 
the thing if you are cutting your oats 
in the “bloom” or “milk” for a forage 
crop only. Oats as a hay crop is a 
delight. It cures more quickly and 
sweetly than any hay crop known.) 
You can get a cradle, but you can’t 
get a cradler, at least I haven’t seen 
one worthy of the name in 20 years. 
‘The Progressive Farmer properly 
urges co6peration—there can be no 
better example of it than the pur- 
chase and operation of a binder by a 
number of farmers. But buy a binder, 
hire one, even borrow one—get one 
somehow. Hook four horses to your 
binder—hook them tandem. Put one 
man on the binder to do nothing but 





run it—another on the near horse to 
drive. Don’t cut your oats green. 

Don’t store your oats damp. Bun- 
dled oats are the easiest of all bulky 
crops to gather and house. Sheaf oats 
take up less barn room per hundred- 
weight than baled hay. Most of the 
South’s oat crop should be used in the 
sheaf on the farm it grew on. Sheaf 
oats alone will not support an animal 
at heavy work—threshed oats, corn, 
or some other concentrate must also 
be fed. Sheaf oats will support an 
idle horse, or one at light work and 
that without other grain or long for- 
age. Sheaf oats should not be fed 
wastefully during a short period just 
after harvesting, but should be care- 
fully stored and regulariy fed as a 
part of the grain and forage ration 
for the whole year. 





SUCCESS WITH OATS AND LES- 
PEDEZA 
Mr. McGehee, One of the Largest Oat 
Growers in the South, Describes 
His Methods—Third Prize Letter 


ATS have been the main cash crop 

of Woodlawn Farm for the past 
35 years. Our land is rolling red clay, 
more exactly speaking, Memphis silt 
loam. Planted in corn and properly 
worked, it produces from 20 to 25 
bushels of corn per acre. If the bor- 
ders had been properly kept clear of 
trees it would probably produce from 
25 to 28 bushels of corn per acre. 

As all of our land is in lespedeza 
and we grow quantities of seed, we 
cannot begin to plant our oats as 
soon as we like, which would be Octo- 
ber 10, just late enough to keep them 
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THE PICTURE 


On left, Red Rust-proof; center, 


TELLS 


Fulghum; , 5 
plots were the same size, and the picture shows the great difference in yields. 


THE STORY 


right, Northern-grown seed. All these 





maldehyde gas). 


stronger solution of formalin. 


sprouting to begin. 


lin. 


comes thoroughly wet. 


vapor. 


or boxes. 


next day. 


containing 14 ounces.—J. F. Duggar. 





HOW TO TREAT SEED OATS WITH FORMALIN 
TO PREVENT SMUT 


O EACH three gallons of water add one ounce (about two tablespoons) of 

formalin of the usual or standard strength (a 40 per cent solution of for- 
In this solution soak the seed oats 10 or 15 minutes, stirring 
them so that every grain may become thoroughly wet. Then drain off the sur- 
plus water, cover the pile of seed oats with cloth that has been dipped in a 
Leave the sacked or bulked oats covered for 
about eight to ten hours to permit the formalin vapors to penetrate the mass of 
seed more thoroughly; but do not let the oats remain damp long enough for 
Next spread the oats in a thin layer on a floor previously 
made clean by washing with a strong solution of formalin, and dry them rap- 
idly by frequent stirrings with clean implements. - 

Instead of soaking the seed, as suggested above, the grain may be poured 
out on a wagon sheet or burlap cloth and sprinkled with the solution of forma- 
Sprinkling and stirring the seed must be continued until every seed be- 
Then the corners of the sheet may be drawn up to 
cover the pile of treated oats and to prevent the rapid escape of the formalin 
After the oats have remained covered eight to ten hours, the corners 
of the sheet may be thrown back, and the oats spread out thinly over it to dry. 

The seed should be sowed soon after they become dry, though they may be 
kept for weeks before sowing, if they are stored in thoroughly fumigated bins 
A very good way is to prepare the seed one day and sow them the 
In sowing damp seed, a larger amount of oats than otherwise neces- 
sary should be sowed to allow for the swollen condition of the grain. 

Formalin may be obtained from any wholesale druggist and from most re- 
tail druggists, or ordered through the latter. 
when several bottles are ordered, is less than 50 cents per pound bottle, each 


The usual price in New York, 
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from jointing in our climate, in which 
event a hard freeze in January or 
February might kill them. So we 
wait until our lespedeza seed ripens, 
about October 20, and then we rush 
plowing all possible. We break the 
land with two-mule plows cutting fur- 
row slices from four to five inches 
deep and eight inches wide and set on 


edge leaning against the preceding 
furrow slice, as plowing should al- 


ways be done, instead of turning the 
furrow over flat, in which case the 
grass mat would interfere with ca il- 
lary circulation at the season of the 
year when all moisture is needed. Be- 
sides, this leaves enough lespedeza 
seed at the surface of the ground to 
reseed the land abundantly for the 
next year. 

Right after the plow we run a disk 
harrow if the land is stiff sod; if it 
crumbles well, merely a_ slanting 
tooth harrow. In short, we pulverize 
the seed bed, but not too fine. A pack- 
ed seed bed is a positive detriment in 
this climate. On this we sow immed- 
iately, so as to get the benefit of ail 
the moisture, broadcast, from three 
to three and one-half bushels of oats 
per acre and harrow them in. One 
harrowing and one cross-harrowing 
will generally be sufficient to cover 
them from one to two inches, at 
which depth we get the best results. 
We attach great importance to sew- 
ing the seed the same day the ground 
is plowed, so as to get the benefit of 
all moisture before evaporation. 

When the writer was a boy we had 
no trouble in getting rust-proof seed, 
but for the past 20 years rust seems 
to have become worse and we have 
been able to find just one strain that 
was really rust-resistant. We have 
found many strains that would prove 





rust-resistant for several years. Then 
we would encounter a bad year for 
rust and that particular variety of 
oats would not have to be cut at all. 
it would fall of itself before ripenine. 
The rust-resistant strain that we re- 
fer to was first grown in this section 
by a fine old Presbyterian minister of 
the gospel, named Patterson, who liv- 
ed near Baton Rouge, and was known 
as the Patterson oat. The next best 
strain that we know of ‘is one 
known in Mississippi and ina 
as the Mercier, grown and named by 
an experienced Southern eentle nan 
now in the extension work of the 


United States Department of Agricul 
ture. 

Our oats practically never suffer 
from winter-killing. Our land that 
yields from 21 to 25 bushels of corn 
per acre yields us from 30 to 35 bush- 
els of oats per acre and from a ton to 
a ton and a half of lespedeza hay, or 
six to eight bushels of lespedeza seed, 
the same year. This does not apply 
to the present year, when 450 acres 
of land, some of it newly taken in and 
quite poor, yielded us 26 bushels per 
acre, the season being the most un- 
favorable we have ever seen. The fig- 
ures we give are based on the average 
of about 10 years. 

We never sack our oats from 
thresher. We spread them on 
floor of the barn about three 
deep. We then examine them very 
carefully for weeks. In about one 
season in every ten we do not have to 
disturb them further, but if it is rainy 
and damp during harvest and during 
threshing we may have to turn and 
ventilate them anywhere from three 
to nine times. We take no chances 
with the oats heating. 

We cut all our oats with binders. 
We find a binder is good for scarcely 
60 acres in this climate, and that only 
in case it is started at the earliest 
possible moment (when the oats have 
just passed from the milk to the 
dough stage). We shock only four 
bundles to the shock, having found 
that in a wet harvest in this climate 
this is the only way to prevent our 
oats molding. We inspect the fields 
and carefully reset the shocks that 
fall down. We leave them 
field until we thresh, but we 


just as soon as pos 


the 
the 
feet 


in the 
thresh 
sible. 

J. S). McGEHEE. 


Laurel Hill, La. 
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Big Bargains in 


ROOFING 


Siding—Ceiling—Waii Board— > 
Paints— Garages LK Ko" 


Write at once for our Biz Roof- 
ing Book illustrating and describ- 
Roofing and Building Material at 
oofing an uilding rial ai MO Z 
Rock-Bottom Prices. Pi” I 
We are the largest manufac- Reo Metal 
turers of Iron and Steel Roofing Cluster Shingles 
in the world. We sell direct to Uy 
you—save you all middlemen’s 
profits—and PAY the FREIGHT 
to vour station. Get our low fac- 
tory-to-consumer prices NOW! 


EDWARDS 


R20 Metal Shingles 
cost less, yet outwear three ordi- 
nary roofs. _ Absolutely proof 
against the elements. All joints 
and seams are water-tight, be- 
cause the Edwards Patented In- 
terlocking Device makes them so. | 
No warping, breaking or buck- 
ling. ails are driven through 
holes which are covered by upper 
layer. This makes them perma- 
nently weather-proof. 


Edwards Exclusive pore = 


oducts 

Tightcote Process ®teciutely 
rust-proof. Not apin point space 

of stcel exposed to the weather. 





Edwards poaere 
“Grip Lo oe 





Garage $69.50 py Up 
Wide variety of styles, all sizcs 
of Portable F: ireproof, Metal 
Garages, $69.50 and up. _Low- 
est prices ever made. Postal 
brings Big Garage Catalog free. 


Edwards Products Stand the 


Galvanizing Test 

Take any other galvanized steel 
a it onl and forth several 
tim hammer down each in, 
and ‘you'll be ablste flake off great 
scales of galvanizing. Appl bee 








Samples & 
test to Edwards Galvanized Met | Roofing Book | 
Roofing—you’ll find no flaking. 


FREE Roofing Book f= 


uotes Rock-Bottom The Edwards 
Factory Prices on 7 Manufacturing Co., 
Roofing, Sid viding, 874 Pike Street 
Ceiling, W “Tisch ‘Ohio 


board,ete. Send 


forit.’ It’s the / fot Co ee 


Send 
rey Paid Prices and World’s 


biggest — Greatest Roofing Book No. 874 
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By B. L. 


Lespedeza: A Summer Legume for the 





Article No. 34 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 





South 


MOSS 

















ESPEDEZA or Japan clover, a 
native of Asia, was first found in 
this country in Georgia in 1846. 
Since that date it has become widely 
spread, and is now found growing 


‘naturally from central Texas east- 


ward and northward to southern 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. In the cot- 


,ton Belt it is found practically every- 


where, hardly a farm being without 
more or less of it. 


The plant is strictly an annual, 
|summer-growing legume, coming up 
in early spring and dying with the 


first autumn frosts. However, though 
it is an annual, it regularly reseeds it- 
self each fall and remains indefinitely 
if allowed to make seed. Lespedeza, 
while often called Japan clover, is not 
a true clover, though it is a legume or 
nitrogen-gatherer. The plants grow 
from three to four inches high on 
thin hill land to twenty-four inches 
or even more on rich bottoms. Where 
stands are thin, lespedeza has a trail- 
ing habit of growth, but where the 
stands are thick the plants grow up- 
right. 
Lespedeza a Great Summer Grazing 
Crop 
N THE South lespedeza possesses 


great value (1) as a summer graz- 
ing crop in permanent pastures; (2) 


jas a hay crop; and (3) as a soil-im- 
| prover. 


Because of its adaptation to a very 
wide range of soil and climatic condi- 


learning that on most lands of fair 
fertility within 150 miles of the Gulf 
of Mexico or the Atlantic Ocean, or 
on bottom lands practically anywhere 
in the Cotton Belt east of central 
Texas, lespedeza as a hay crop after 
oats is very dependable. 

Good farmers well know that the 
oat crop is of doubtful profit unless 
followed by a legume hay crop; but 
with cowpeas and soy beans, the two 
crops most generally used for this 
purpose, there is considerable difficul- 
ty in breaking the stubble land and 
seeding the crop in time. June is a 
hot month, and breaking stubble land 
is hard on men and teams; moreover, 
it is one of the busiest months of all 
the year, and peas and beans are of- 
ten left unplanted because it is phy- 
sically impossible to get them in and 
properly attend to the rest of the 
crop at the same time. 

One of the great advantages of les- 
pedeza is that it obviates all this dif- 
ficulty, since the seed are sowed 
among the oats in late winter or ear- 
ly spring. This advantage alone, 
where lespedeza succeeds, is enough 
to make us favor it over peas and 
beans; but it has still further advan- 
tages in that, instead of having to be 
cut at a certain stage in its growth, 
there is a period of four or five weeks 
when it may be cut, thus allowing us 
to wait in case weather conditions 
are not favorable. Furthermore, af- 
ter a crop of lespedeza hay has been 
taken off, there are usually plenty of 
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for book A FOUR-YEAR ROTATION OF COTTON, CORN, OATS AND LESPEDEZA 
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Solve the Drainage Problem tions, its high feeding value, and its lespedeza seed left to reseed the land, 


Write for free book and letters from hundreds of 
farmers telling what they do with the Martin, 


THE, 









Ditcher and ajevels a 
ditches, throws up terraces, levels bum} is gul- 
eee levees, builds roads. A All-steel, adie et and 
reversible for wide and narrow cutting. ’ trial. 

oney back guarantee, 


Owensboro Ditcher and Grader Co., Inc., Box 315, Owensboro, Ky. 








SMALL PRICE BIG RETURNS 


| 


AesTHRESHERS 


75 years of honestthresher building 

have won for usa nz ational reputa- 

tion—a thresher forevery need, They are ep) le and sub- 

alin construc tion and light in weight. No big rep air 

*“‘made tostay.’? The cost 18 low but tk 

return in money saving, They handle millo- 

Kaffir corn, feterita, sorghum, rice, rye, wheat, oats, 

+ beans, peas and grass seed. They do the work quick- 
cleanly, 

re buying a threshersend for our Catalog—It’s free, 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
29 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 
































TENTS! TENTS! 


Fire and Water-proof Twili 
Wall Tents Complete 
1 With Poles, Stakes and Ropes. 
} 7x7, BEES $6.80 7x9, price $8.00 
2x12, price $i1. 
Cover and tent catalog ea nished free on em 
Terms net cash in advance. 
The Ohio Canvas Goods Mig. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TOLEDO, OHIO. 




















EVERY SIZE A BARGAIN. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
12, 16 and 22 H-P. Kerosene. Gasolin e, ete, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 422, 


Oakland Ave $89. 90 











Remember that if 
is not advertised in The 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange 


Progressive larmer, 


what you want to buy | . 
their 


power to perpetuate itself when once 
sowed, lespedeza must be placed in 
the very front rank among Southern 
summer grazing crops. In fact, in 
probably 90 per cent of the Cotton 
Belt it is our belief that for a sum- 
mer pasture there is nothing superior 
or even equal to a good stand of Ber- 
muda and lespedeza in combination, 
and when to these two we add bur 
clover and white clover for winter 
and spring grazing, we have as near a 
year-round pasture as it is possible to 
get. 

In starting such a pasture, the Ber- 


' muda should be planted first, prefera- 
| bly from April to July, in order that 


| frost. 


| will be 


a good growth may be had before 
Bur clover and white clover 
should then be seeded on the Ber- 
muda sod in the fall, and then lespe- 
deza sowed broadcast the following 
February or March. A light harrow- 
ing of the sod before scattering the 
seed, then leaving them uncovered, 
sufficient. Twelve or fifteen 
pounds of seed per acre, while possi- 
bly hardly enough to afforda perfect 
stand the first year, will furnish 
enough plants to thoroughly reseed 
the pasture for the year following. 
Lespedeza as a Hay Crop 
iv IS only within recent years that 
the very great value of lespedeza 
as a hay crop after oats has begun to 
be appreciated. So far 
farmers in 
southwest 


as we know, 
southeast Louisiana and 
Mississippi were the first 


to use the crop for hay, but now the 
practice has spread over both these 
| states, into east Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Alabama, an d into parts 


of Geo 


1 
ers Who 


reia and the Carolinas. Farm- 
thought that lespedeza on 
lands could not possibly make 
tall enough growth to mow for hay 
are finding out their mistake and are 


and oats may be planted again with- 
out the trouble of again seeding the 
lespedeza the following spring. 

A bushel or 25 pounds per acre of 
seed are usually sowed where a hay 
crop is wanted, the seeding being 
done the latter part of February or 
early in March. Some authorities say 
harrow the seed in with a section har- 
row, while others say this is unneces- 
sary. Since such a harrowing will 
probably benefit the oats and at least 
will do no harm to the lespedeza, we 
are inclined to favor it. 

Lespedeza in Crop Rotations 


IKE cowpeas and velvet and soy 

beans, lespedeza fits admirably 
into crop rotations and cropping sys- 
tems for Southern farmers. In the 
table on this page is shown a four- 
year rotation that is practiced, with 
cotton the first year, corn and cow- 
peas the second, oats and lespedeza 
the third, and lespedeza alone the 
fourth, going back to cotton again 
the fifth year. This of course may 
easily be shortened to a three-year 
rotation by following the oats and 
lespedeza with cotton the fourth year. 
Other rotations with lespedeza in- 
cluded will readily suggest them- 
selves to the reader. 

As a soil-builder lespedeza is equal 
to most of our other legumes, and 
there are farmers in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi who will claim 
that it is superior to peas and beans 
for this purpose. Whether this be 
true or not, it is certain that because 
of the dense shade made 


one of the very best of summer cover 





crops. The facility with which it 
spreads to galled spots, stopping all 
washing, is still another point in its 
favor. 

Better get your clover seed now and be 


all ready to plant when the time 


comes, 


lespedeza is | 
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just issued, tells all about 


Crimson Clover, 
Alfalfa and all 


Grass and Clover 
Seeds for Fall Planting. 


Wood's Fall Seed Catalog also 
gives full and complete infor- 
mation about 


Vegetable Seeds 


that can be planted to advantage 
and profit in the late Summer and 
Fall. It is altogether the most use- 
ful and valuable Fall Seed Catalog 
issued. 

Mailed free to Gardeners, Market 
Growers and Farmers on request. 

Write for it. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 
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COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 


you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box PF Atianta, Ga. 


















KITSELMAN FENCE 


<i set ot It | F rom 4 eernone BULL- 
the Factory | a Sree 
Direc t} mK of Open Hearth wire, 
heavily [ee rN strong,| 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’s a few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 15 cts. a rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence- 21 cts. a rod- 
48-inch Poultry Fence - 27 cts.a rod. 
ss ie on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
of fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of. ‘arm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


mm JONES 60 
Wi co-ron SILO 83% 


FREIGHT PREPAID. Stronger. 
safer, better than 7 costing three 
times our 60, 75 and 95 ton 
sizes at the lowest Prices ever made on 
reliable silos. Our patented construe- 
tion sabes qpnaive foundations un- 
ecessary. es perfect ensilage. 
Storm Proof. Easily, ganickly re, 
Strengiy. Ky by hundreds of 
hippe d from = City. 

std Write or illustrated literature. 


JONES SILO CO. 
16 Friend Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 













































» Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 


dys Fence already wis to 400,000 
Se {farmers. Factory Prices, 
Ss 4 Erelht Prepaid “160 styles 
13c por rod up. sates an 
Stecl Posts, too! Write postal. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE‘ CO. 
87 . * . Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE ENGINE .EASY TO RUN 















Uses Kerosene, Gaso- 
line, Distillate, Gas and 
other cheap fuels. Built 
to a and do hard work. 
Many sizes; tgp date de- 
sign. Good Materials Built ainstaking 
workmen. Sizes 1% to 22 LP ull 3% to 4% 
over rated horse- power. 
Sold direct. 10 Year Guarantee. Engine Book Free, 
KE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING. CO 
qoo0King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


Nitrogen Bacteria 
for inoculating Clovers, Alfalfa, Vetch, etc. Crimson 
Clover Bacteria a Specialty. Guaranteed tresh and act: 
ive. Acre $1.00; 5 acres $4.00; 20 acres $15.00, postpaid. 


Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








The Beginner’s Alphabet 
| ergs ery should provide him- 


self with a good book on poultry 
and subscribe for a few poultry pa- 
pers. 

Because you paid $2 or $3 for a set- 
ting of eggs don’t expect every chick- 
en to be a prize-winner. 

Cochins or Brahmas feather up 
very slowly and it is not safe to con- 
demn them until they are at least 
four months old. 

Dont fail to provide plenty of 
shade for your fowls in summer. 

Eggs you intend to set should be 
turned over two or three times a 
week, and be kept in a dry and cool 


place. 
Fresh water should be supplied 
twice a day. Keep it in a shady 
place. 


Ground oyster shell, bone and char- 
coal should be placed where the fowls 
can have acess to them. 

Hamburgs are beautiful birds and 
rank next to Leghorns as layers. 
There are several varieties. 

Incubator chicks are free from ver- 
min and are as good in every way as 
those hatched by the hen. 

Join some poultry association. Take 
an interest in your local exhibition. 
Have your fowls scored. 

Kill off the cochins or Brahmas 
with vulture hocks, the Wyandottes 
with feather legs or single comb, the 
Leghorn or Plymouth Rock with lop 
comb. 

Learn to score your fowls. It will 
aid you to pick out your prize-win- 
ners for the next exhibition. 

Moving a hen that wants 


tO Sit 


from one pen to another will often 
break her up, especially if a young 


cockerel is with her. 


Never write to a breeder asking 
him for the score, age, and price of 
all his stock, but tell him about the 


price you want to pay, 
riety and sex you want and thereby 
save lots of trouble. 

Open the doors early and let the 
fowls out before the sun gets too 
hot; they enjoy being out early. 

Provide a clean, well ventilated 
roosting place for your 
chicks. 

Quick growth is what is desired in 
raising chicks for the market. 

Read, study and learn to take care 
of a few fowls before going into bus- 
iness on a large scale. 

Supply your fowls with coarse sand 
or gravel. 
best feed for chicks up to two 
weeks old is wheat bread soaked in 


T1 
Le 


milk or water. 

Unless you subscribe for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer do so at once. Only 
$1 per year. 

Ventilate your poultry house from 


the bottom, never from the top. 
When molting, fowls should be 
given tincture of iron in drinking wa- 
ter. One tablespoonful to a quart is 
sufficient 
Examine 
wings of 





under 
around 


and 
and 


top of head 
young chicks 
vent of old fowls for lice. 

Young ducks should not be allowed 
to go in the water till about two 
weeks old for fear of cramps. 

Zeal, pluck, and energy is necessary 
te be a successful poultryman. 
GECIE COOK. 


Crawford, Miss. 





Cowpeas for Chickens 


. W. Kazemeier, Poultry Husband- 


man of the Extension Service of 
the A. and M. College of Texas, Says 
cowpeas are a very desirable feed for 
laying hens. Sometimes they will not 
eat them very readily, in which case 
the peas may be fed ground in a dry 
mash. However, after awhile they will 
begin to eat peas greedily, in which 
case care must be exercised not to 
feed them too freely. Never feed 
more than 15 per cent of the ration in 


cowpeas 


as they are very rich in pro- 
tein, 








state the va-. 


growing | 


Fight the Mite, Foe of the Hen 
poultry mite is no common en- 


igre 
eniys, it 


attacks young and old, 
weak and strong. It pursues with un- 
relenting vigor, spares none, shows 


no mercy. It surpasses the vampire 
in its thirst for blood. It attacks at 
night. When daylight comes, it 


re 
treats to its trenches, satiated with 
the blood of its prey, to await the 


return of another night to repeat its 
attack on the defenseless hen. 

Mites will come. They soon appear, 
even in new poultry housss, unless 
one uses the “ounce of prevention.” 
They may multiply at the rate of a 


million a month. 
requires courage, 
action. 


Then to rout them 
determination and 


Be prepared by making all furnish- 
ings of poultry houses movable, 
that they may be taken out for a 
semi-annual disinfection and cleans- 
ing. Then when the mite army ar- 
rives, take weapons and ammunition 
and get into action. 

Get Your Gun.—An old broom, a 
hoe, a shovel and an efficient sprayer 
will do the work; the broom for 
sweeping and whitewashing without 
limit, the hoe and shovel for cleaning 
dropping boards and floor and 
sprayer for semi-monthly use 
good old summer time.” 


so 


the 
“in the 


And Your Ammunition.—Kcrosene. 


(9) 1005 

Kerosene and soapsuds (kerosene 
emulsion). 

Kerosene and Creso (coal tar), 3 to 


1 

Kerosene and crude carbolic acid, 16 
tOr2. 

Air-slaked lime. 

Wood or coal ashes. 

Then Make the Attack—Put 
flock out early in the morning, 
“any old time,” and “get busy.” 

Hoe and shovel, sweep and spray— 
high and low, roosts, dropping boards, 
doors, partitions, nests and every- 
thing mentioned. Repeat semi-month- 
ly through the hot weather. 

The result will be peace in the hen 
house and profit and prosperity in 
your house.—N. E. Chapman, Univer- 


the 
or 


sity Farm, St. Paul. 
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26 Extra 


Features 








$1325 


MID-YEAR F. 0. b. Racine 


MODEL 


CNA 


John W. Bate’s Surprise 


This Mid-Year Mitchell came out in April as a 
nation-wide surprise. 

It combined in one car all the best new concep- 
tions found in 257 Show models. It embodied 26 
extra features, most of which all other cars omit. 

Yet it sells at a price which is way below other 
cars of its size and class. 

But what you see here is the final result of 13 
years of effort. John W. Bate, the efficiency engi- 
neer, has devoted those years to the Mitchell. The 
car which amazes you today has come through 
that evolution. 


The Extra Values 


You see here extra values. You see the most 
complete car ever shown. You see many costly 
features, exclusive to the Mitchell. And you wonder 
how we give them at our price. 

The reason lies in factory efficiency, due to Mr. 
Bate. He has built and equipped here a model 
motor car plant. He has, in six years, cut our 
factory cost in two. 

We now build in this plant, by his up-to-date 
methods, 98 per cent of this car. And all of the 
extra values we give you are paid for by factory 
savings. 


700 Improvements 


But Mr. Bate, in those years, has done more 
than you see. He has worked out in the car over 
700 improvements. 


Under his direction, every part has been studied. 
And every part brought to per- 


where the strain comes. There is much Chrome- 


Vanadium steel. 


He has aimed at a lifetime car, enduring and 
trouble-proof. Six of his cars, as a result, have 
averaged 164,372 miles each. That is over 30 years 
of ordinary service. 

That’s the sort of car that wise men want when 
they buy a car to keep. 


Added Luxuries 


He has given you a car big, roomy and powerful, 
yet very economical of fuel. For ease in driving 
he has given you a new type of control. He has 
given you ball-bearing steering gear, an engine 
primer at the driver’s hand, a power tire pump, etc. 

For easy riding he has given you Bate cantilever 
springs, 52 inches long. 

He gives you a 22-coat finish, deep, rich uphol- 
stery, a light in the tonneau, a locked compartment, 
and many unique appointments. 


Those are results of efficiency. They would be 
impossible at the Mitchell price without this model 
plant. And such a car would be impossible with- 
out a John W. Bate. 

Thatis whyso many big men are buying Mitchells 
now. Many engineers—men of nation-wide fame— 
have lately bought the Mitchell. Thousands of 
business men select it. They know what efficiency 
means. 

You will want this car when you know it. You 

will want its attractions, you will 





fection. 

Castings have been practically 
eliminated. He employs drop forg- 
ings and steel stampings to make 
lighter, stronger parts. There are 
440 such parts in this Mitchell. 

He gives you big margins of 
safety. There are oversize parts 





$132 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six—48 horse- 
power—127-inch wheelbase. Complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 


want its endurance. Let your 
nearest Mitchell dealer show you 
in how many ways it excels. If 
you don’t know who he is, ask us 
for his name. 


F. o. b. 
Racine 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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; T turns out the tight, smooth bales of hay that 

ship well, and sell readily, because pressed 
vith our famous pull-power toggle-joint plunger, 
and smoothed with our special roller tucker. 

It is made in styles to suit the needs of every farm— 
one-horse and two-horse presses for farmers who have 
no other power; motor presses for the men who wish 
to get through with baling in a hurry; belted jack 
presses for farmers who already own engines; and fast working 


belt power presses for baling large crops, or for custom work. 
The line is complete. 
All working parts of International Hay Presses are made of 
steel. The sizes are standard, 14x18, 16x18 and 17x 22, and the 
capacity of the different styles ranges from 6 to 35 tons of baled 
hay per day. 

Write for illustrated folders and catalogues showing these 
baling presses in color and giving complete specifications. You 
can see an International press at the place of business of the 


local dealer who handles it. We will send you his name if you 
will write us. 

















International Harvester Company of America 
Incorporate 
cHicaco USA 















Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Plazo 


Ozboras 
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MR. FRENCH TELLS US HOW HE 
GROWS OATS 


Five Essentials That Make for Suc- 
cess—Oat Crop Rightly Handled 
Can Be Made Profitable 


HE average wheat crop of our 
section pays the grower only a 
small profit in any case, and in many 
cases not only furnishes no profit for 
: labor expended, 

but drags the 
grower into debt. 
There are several 
reasons for this 
condition, the 
most important of 
which is the low 
average yield, this 
being brought 
about by adverse 
natural conditions 
in some cases and by reason of poor 





MR. FRENCH 


| soil, poor preparation, seed of poor 
| 


quality or of low yielding habit, in 
more cases. 

While the climate of our so-called 
erain belt of the South is perhaps not 
the best for wheat, and not as relia- 


| ble for this crop as sections farther 


North and West, the same cannot be 
said of the oat crop, for I think well 
informed people will concede that the 
winter oat crop rightly handled in 
the South is as heavy a producer as 
the spring oat crop of the Northern 
And there can be no question 
as to which is the more profitable 
crop, for with the same yield per acre 
the Southern crop usually brings 50 
per cent more per acre because of the 
higher price of the grain in the 
South. 

Many have complained to me that 
the oat crop is a hard one for them 
to grow, but I find, by careful ques- 
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When You Are Rea 


ou can do your work on time when a 
Y ; & 





you have a Tractor. Hot weather orhard f 

ground can’t stop you. Wet weather can’t 
put you back long—youcanrun your tractor night 
and dayif necessary and catch up soon. 
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dy—PLOW! 


ou can geta size AveryTractor to exactly 
fit your size farm.There are six sizes,as shown 
H here, from 5-10 to 40-80 H. P., for pulling from 
\\ 2 to 10 moldboard plows or from 2 to 20 disc plows. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tioning, that when failure results a 
few very necessary conditions have 
not been complied with. 

1. Crainage—tThere is absolutely 
no use of sowing winter oats on land 
that wili be water-sobbed many days 
during the winter. 

2. Fertilizing—My belief is that 
half the winter-killing is due to the 
fact that the plants are half-starved 
and a liberal use of acid phosphate on 
the heavier soils (300 to 400 pounds 
per acre) will generally carry the crop 
through the winter all right, when 
failure would have resulted from a 
stingy use of fertilizer. 

3. Too early or too late sowing.—- 
Sowing the last of August or first of 
September will in the average season 
give too strong growth before winter, 
reducing the vitality of the plants so 
they will be less likely to pass safely 
through the winter. On the other 
hand, many delay the sowing too long 
and in consequence the plants have 
time to make only a spindling growth 
before freezing weather begins. We 
have found that during average sea- 
sons sowing from September 15 to 
September 30 gives a growth on well 
prepared land where the crop has 
been well fertilized that will nicely 
cover the spaces between the drill 
rows by the time winter sets in. 

4. Drilling the seed instead of sow- 
ing broadcast.—This we deem most 
important. It is very seldom indeed 
that a full crop of winter oats is 
made when the seed are sowed broad- 
cast and harrowed in. I would give a 
dollar an acre for the use of a drill, 
if necessary, rather than sow the seed 
broadcast. 

5. Drill the fertilizer in the drill 
row with the seed.— From experiences 
we have had during very severe 
winters, I am convinced that drilling 
the fertilizer and seed together in the 
drill rows will add 50 per cent to the 
chances of making a full crop. So I 
say don’t sow fertilizer and oats at 
separate times, but at the same time. 
And we have got into the habit of 
mixing fertilizer and seed together 
and sowing both through the fertili- 
zer feed of our combined drill. Both 
seed and fertilizer drill better when 
mixed, than when each is drilled from 
its regular box. 

6. Prepare a good seed bed.—And 
what do we mean by a good seed 
bed? A soil first in which water does 
not stand in the upper eight inches 
during many days of the winter 
months, thena fairly deep soil (eight 
inches if it can be had) with the low- 
er portion compact, but not hard, 
and the upper three inches fine and 
mellow. This good sved bed is espec- 
ially necessary during falls that are 
normal or unusually dry. When much 
rain falls a more open soil will be- 
come properly compacted before win- 





ter and the excess of moisture will 
insure good growth of plants. 






The five larger size Avery Tractors have exactly 
the same design. They have special strong, slow- 
speed tractor motors, with opposed cylinders, 










Plowing and preparing the seed bed at just the 
right time has a lot to do with the size of your 
crop. Mr. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 




























yi ol oom — . valves in the head and renewable inner cylinder Sixty bushels of oats per acre 

e, Says, ave seen the time when it walls. They have two-speed doubie-drive transmis- 2 

pn: « A Si pan’ ye ae of a tractor to geta sions with special sliding frames, which eliminate can be produced on our land as 
rk out of it. 






the usual intermediate gear, shaft and bearings. 
No fan, fuel pump, water pump or outside lubrica- 
tor is used. Equipped with double carburetors 
for burning kerosene or gasoline. 

Avery Tractors have been put to the hardest possible testa 
—proven successful by thousands of users—entered inevery 
important contest and demonstration ever held—introduced 
by being sold on approval. Avery Plows are the original 

atented ‘‘Self-Lift.’"* Avery Threshers have made 
st proven grain-saving records ever made. 


Sold at Low Prices 








often as 40 bushels of corn per acre, 
and the 60 bushels of oats is worth 
just about what the 40 bushels of corn 
will sell at. With us the seeding and 
harvesting of the oat crop cost less 
than half what the same acreage of 
corn cost. 


Let an AVERY Tractor Start 

Making More Money for You 
The larger crops you can raise and the expense 
you can save by farming with an AveryTractor 
mean more profits at the end of the year. Get- 
ting a tractor will make you more money for 
buying other things—better farm equipment, 
better house furnishings, better education for 
the children, traveling, etc. 
















































































Ni 
A tractor also makes the work more pleasant. Avery Tractors are sold at low prices: 5-10 h. p. $365 cash, With the corn crop we have 
It saves hard work and time. Most men and -16 h. p. $795,12-25 h. p. $1195, 18-36 h. p. $1775, 25-50h. p. the stover—if we save it—but too, 
boys like to handle machinery. Few like to $2190, 40-80 h. p. $2625. All built and backed by an esta $ 
curry horses. here’s always a fascination lished company owning a large factory and many branch the oat straw when properly han- 
about handling mechanical power. When you own houses, which insure your getting pe built Pune hioee dled makes an excellent cattle 
a tractor all you have to do at noon and night is to and prompt and permanent service after you get them, ‘ : 7 f 
turn a switch and you are through. No unhitching, Write for latest free em Avery Tractor, Plow feed. For home use we want both 
watering, feeding, unharnessing or bedding. You and Thresher Catalog and get all the facts about t x ‘a 
can get through work earlier in the evening, which Tractor Farming, Threshing, Road Building, etc., crops. Were we growing grain for 
means more time for recreation, for reading with an Avery Outfit. 


going to entertainments, for the family to spend 












together,etc. Owningan Avery Tractor means 

more profits and pleasure for the whole 

family. The sooner you get one the sooner 
all these benefits will be yours, 









AVERY COMPANY 






lowa St., 


sale only we should, at present prices, 
grow more of oats than of corn, be- 
cause the oat covers the land during 





.28 
Peoria, Illinois 







its entire growth practically, thus 
saving the land from washing; does 


most of its growing during the fall, 
winter, and spring; is seeded in the 
fall when land works well usually and 
can generally be seeded on the stub- 
ble of an early pea crop or corn crop 
without plowing; is a cheaper crop to 
' seed than corn and a far lighter and 
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i cheaper cro} harvest: makes a 
Ali six sizes of Avery Tractors will be shown at all eight of the National Tractor Demonstrations. he ae aa ad P cevisenisig Tievem geil i 
See them there and pick the size to fit your size farm. Stop at the Avery Bull Dog Tent | splendic at Se crop for Ciras : nae 
WY \\ \\\ Wr slover < ve yhen grass and clov- 
MII WY \ UI | C 1Ovel and even wich & s j 
WY IN AW UMW \\\ WI \ er is not sowed the soil is not left 
——— |entirely bare when the crop is mow- 
9S" WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER “S| cd. A. L. FRENCH. 
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ermanent Fertility for Southern Farmers 


“The good farmer who always tries to keep up the humus supply in his 
soil can afford to use Rock Phosphate. The man who is merely gambling 
with fertilizer on a dead soil had better let it alone.—Prof. Massey, in The 
Progressive Farmer. 


HERE IS WHAT SOME OF THE GOOD 
FARMERS SAY ABOUT 


Daybreak Finely Ground 
Phosphate Rock 


—— FROM GEORGIA:— 


“I used 1,000 pounds per acre under corn and harvested 40 bushels 
against 30 bushels average for this piece of land.” 











FROM NORTH CAROLINA:— 


“I have used your phosphate exclusively for two years and have had 
the two best crops of my life.” 


FROM MISSISSIPPI:— 


“Secured 10 bushels increase in corn the first year.” 





FROM VIRGINIA:— 


f “Used 400 pounds per acre and secured one-half ton increase in alfalfa 


Nature’s Provision for Fertile Soils. Mining Daybreak Phosphate oe a ew 


' Daybreak Finely Ground 
Phosphate Rock 


Guaranteed 13% Phosphorus, 
29:%c Phosphoric Acid 


: is the petrified remains of ancient animal life taken 
Seen ee ore aut ere ieee | from the phosphate beds of Tennessee to the 

™ woe. $200,000 grinding plant shown in the picture and 
ground to the fineness of flour. In this form it is 
easily acted on and made available by the acids of 
the soil, and supplies phosphorus for your crops at 


one-fourth its cost in other forms. 











One Dollar per acre per year is the Cost 


We believe that there are at least 1,000 “Good 
Farmers” who read The Progressive Farmer and 
are ready to adopt the Permanent System of Soil 








“A Good Farmer” Spreading Daybreak Phosphate to Be Easily Made Fertility. To each of these we want to send full 
Available by the Acids from the Decaying Clover Crop details of the method that costs $1.00 per acre per 
Pe aS ee ae year for increased crops and permanent soil im- 

prea OS. ¢ j a ; provement. 


Write us for prices on Daybreak Finely Ground 
Rock Phosphate and we will send you FREE 
“The Farm That Won’t Wear Out,” “Profitable 
Production” and “The Soil Food Book.”’ 


I a aro Federal Chemical Company 


“S Tons of Alfalfa per Acre for 7 Years, the Next Year 20 Tons of Ground Rock Department 
Silage, the Next Year 115 Bush els of Corn, then 8814 Bushels of Oats, 


pale Boca em per Acre”—A 12-year Result From the 10 Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 
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SUMMER FEEDING OF DAIRY Where the value of land is so high 
| COWS that the cost of pasturing is excessive, 
| or trou the land may be more prof- 
— itably used for ‘owing cr ; Nice 
| Cost of Carrying Cows On Pasture— a eae on gar iat i ty si Soe oie head 
Supplementing _Pasturage With profitable. It is stated that in some 
¥ Grain Feeds—Using Summer Silage  coctions for averace production a com 
| SEPA R A i OR y. common mistakes ¢an be fed on dry feed for 20 cents a 
oh B.A of dairy cows on day, and when the cost of pasturing 
| ‘i * the farm is = the good cows are ea that gpige ag ed 
| 3 y i A not given a sufficient quantity of feed method of teeding should be counsid- 
{ a Singie day onger. above that required f : their SS ered. 
| maintenance to obtain the num Grain should be fed to heavy-pro- 
| IF YOU ARE SELLING CREAM place and SEE FOR YOUR- | quantity of milk they are of ducing cows under all pasture condi- 
| xy butter and have no SELF what the De Laval will | producing. Successful feeding of V iles tions. The following table is furnish- 
or are using an infe- do. |}cows involves the providing of an edasa guide to feeding erain with an 
ricr machine, you are ie YOU HAVE NOTHING TO RISK abundant supply of palatable, nutri- abundant pasture. Variations should 
| srease a alike Haag THE and mere than a milion cules {ious fed ata minimam cost and feed- be made to suit diferent conditions 
THERE CAN BE ONLY TWO cele -4tek Gee fowedk Siew tad ing in such a way as to receive the and individual cows. 
real reasons for putting off buy- = much to gain. ‘ largest milk production from the feed TEREST? 
ing a De Laval; either you do YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO WAIT | consumed. Feeding for profit is de- ___ Jersey Cow | _ Ayrshire Cow. 
not really appreciate how great sil nent spring Ge cok tab ks | fined as liberal feeding, or feeding to ea Milk a Daily Milk) 
your loss in dollars and cents gather month. Let the De . oat | the full capacity of the cow, in a new bain ry a. Production Feed 
| SS = pi 3 pf eens start saving cream for you Farmers’ Bulle tin of the tl nited 20 veeseees] 8 ue a enitis 2 L 
~ Eee ahr ihe RIGHT NOW and it will earn | St< ites Department of Agriculture, No. a0 é aE aie ad 2 
| ag ee the savings claimed jpo Goct by spring. | 743, “The Feeding of Dairy Cows | ae eS 8 eae 9 
IN EITHER CASE THERE IS SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL From the standpoint of economical Mua —'- SEE a 
one conclusive anwer: “Let the agent at ONCE or if you do not | milk production, a dairy cow gener- Grain fed to cows on pasture need 
local De Laval agent set up a know him write us direct for ally should not be fed more than she not contain the same percentage of 
machine for you on your own any desired information. will consume without gaining in protein as for winter feeding. Pas- 
weight. There are times, however, ture being an approximately balanced 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. according to a bulletin, when is ca hing grain ration should have 
° . desirable to make exceptions to this about the same proportion of protein 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago lrule. Practically all heavy milk pro- to other nutrie pace The Sehoine 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER ‘ducers lose weight in the early part mixtures are suggested for supple- 
- _of their lactation period; that is, they menting pasture without other rough- 








The Real Way to Build 
Up the Soil 


The Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash you supply to your soil goes to 
make the cotton stalk, leaves and roots and seed. But the seed take most of 
the plant food. Liat itself takes little. It is largely a substance known as 
cellulose—made of air and water. So the seed from which the meal is ground contain the essence of 


your soil’s fertility. Can you afford to lose it? Why send away this fertility to enrich the farms 
of the North and West? Why not raise more live stock and feed 


Cotton Seed Meal 


Te supplies protein at a lower cost per pound than any other 
feed. It supplies it in a more digestible form. And from 
4, 80% to 90% of the fertilizing value remains in the manure 
and goes back to your soil where it belongs. Cotton 
Seed Meal feeds your stock for about 10% of its cost, 
if you figure the value of the manure. As a feed, it costs but one-third as 
3 much as oats per pound of protein—one-fourth as much as corn. The man- 
ure is worth three times as much as that from stock fed on oats—and four 

times as much as manure from corn-fed stock. 
raiser, that shows how to feed your stock 


FREE © for from one-half to one-third the cost of 


grain feeds—that telle how to permanently build up the soil. 
WRITE TODAY FOR A COPY. 
Publicity Bureau (10) 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association 
808 Main Street 


Our interesting book, written by a stock 


Dallas, Texas 











SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


The only separator that skims perfectly clean at 
widely varying speeds and delivers cream of unva- 
rying thickness. Saves $40 to $60 a year extra, due 
to this wonderful Suction-feed feature (the feed va- 
ries with the speed). Has other important exclu- 
Sive features—no discs to wash, knee-high supply tank, ball 
bearing. Over one million Sharples users, Send for catalog. 
The Sharples Separator Co. - West Chester, Pa. 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland ‘Toronto 
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CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 


FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 

inthe Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 
































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make 


=. Fr = ST your OCK and cheapest means of 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all | identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
attended to. Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
May we serve you? 


F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


a special club on any papers you may | 





quently is high-priced. 


for the season; 


produce milk at the expense of their 


age: 

















WHICH ARE YOU USING? 
The Pure-bred Sire Means— The Scrub Sire Means— 

1. Uniformity, 1. Lack of uniformity, 

2. Individual superiority, 2. Mongrels and misfits, 

3. Early maturity, 3. Late maturity, 

4. More marketable stock, 4. Poor market demand, 

5. More money for your feed, 5. Less money for your feed, 

6. Credit to the owner, 6. Discredit to the owner, 

7. Bigger profits. 7. Loss and Dissatisfaction. 

—Missouri Agricultural College. 

body flesh. When such cows ap- wixture No. 1:— 
proach the end of their milking per- ale ag OAtS ceeeeeeeeeee - 100 pounds 
iod they normally regain the flesh bk mga e- allah eeneniatte asa 
they have lost, and the farmer can —Per cent digestible protein, 10.3 


well afford to feed them liberally, 
with the assurance that he will be re- 
paid in the form of milk when the 
cows again freshen. 

Pasture is the natural feed for cows, 
and for average conditions, with am- 
ple pasture and good grasses or le- 
gumes in good, succulent condition, 
good production can be secured. 

The cost of land is a factor in the 
economy of using pasture, however. 
If pastures are depended upon entire- 
ly for from four to six months of the 
year, and production is kept up to a 
profitable standard, anywhere from 
one to four acres or more must be 
provided for each cow, says the bulle- 
tin. This is assuming that a perma- 
nent pasture is of good, clean turf, 
with few or no waste places, or that 
a temporary pasture has a good stand 
of grass or legumes throughout. Land 
that will provide such pastures fre- 
The following 
tables show the cost of pasturing a 
cow on land ranging from $25 to $200 
an acre: 

Interest on cost of pasture per cow 
interest at 6 per cent 














on the value of the land, allowing 
from 1 to 4 acres per cow: 

Value of Land per Acre : 

Acres per Coy $25 $50 | $100 | $150] $200 

ee ores $ % $ 6.00'$ 9,00'$12.00 

BS i -etecarers 1.50 9.00 13.50) 18.00 

MT hi ae tay 6.00 12.00 18.00) 24.00 

2 3. 7.50| 15.00 50! 30.00 

BIG vaso sare $50! 9.00) 18.00 36.00 





21.00} 31.50] 42 


24.00 


5.25) 10.50 
12.00 


O00 
tS 00 





Cost of pasture per cow per day on 





basis of pores xr table with a pas- 
ture season of 150 days: 

Value of Land per Acre ~ 
Acres per Cow $25 $50 $100 $150 $200, 


Cents! Cents| Cents, C nts Cents 
| 4 § 


rarer | 2 6 

DE alata 1% | ao s. o 4 43 
Ren casts = 4 | 8 12 16 
ra 2% | 6) 26 1) 38 20 
3 ‘ Sos 6 i- Re | 38 | - Se 
3% | 3% | 7 1 46 1 Bi. 1-38 
Bie fe daca a ae & | 36 1 36 32 





Mixture No, 2— 

Wheat bran .. «eee. 100 pounds 
Corn meal eee 100 pounds 
Cottonseed meal .. 25 pounds 


—Per cent digestible protein, 12 


Mixture No. 3:— 
Corn-and-cob meal ..... -. 250 pounds 
Cottonseed meal ....<.0.-< 100 pounds 
—Per cent digestible protein, 15.5 
Mixture No. 4:— 
WENO ECG PRUNE x ico win Sis sorereiecars 100 pounds 
Gluten feed ..... oR ete gree aa ar 50 pounds 
OL op Gs oct: 5 Lebar ete ewe ee Ce Ire ey 50 pounds 


—Per cent digestible protein, 13.6 


To carry cows over a period of 
short pasture without a falling off in 


milk, soiling crops are growing in 
favor. For this purpose’ second- 
growth red clover, alfalfa, oats, or 


peas, are excellent. Corn is also avail- 
able in August and September. What 
may be a disadvantage in the use of 
soiling crops the extra labor re- 
quired to cut and haul these crops 
from day to day, especially if field 
work is pressing. 

On high-priced land, where 
problem is to produce a_ sufficient 
quantity of roughage, or if the cost 
of pasturing is excessive, the summer 
silo may be used to advantage. An 
acre of corn in the form of silage will 
provide succulent roughage for sev- 
eral cows for a season. During per- 
iods of drouth, when both pastures 
and soiling crops fail, a silo filled with 
well-matured silage grown the previ- 
ous year is most valuable. 


is 


the 


In planning a summer silo, it should 
be kept in mind that its diameter 
should be in relation to the number of 


cows fed daily. As a general rule, 
under summer conditions, a cow will 
consume about 20 pounds of silage. 


Silage enough must be removed daily 
to prevent excessive surface fermen- 
tation. On this basis, a summer silo 
for 20 cows should be 8 feet in diame- 
ter; for 30 cows, 10 feet; and for 40 
cows, 12 feet. As 8 feet is about the 
minimum diameter for a silo for best 
results, a summer silo is most applica- 
ble in herds of 20 or more cows. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED 





BERKSHIRES _ 
SELWYN FARMS, 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHiRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


—-- somes 











oe 
Rea err“: 








Lee’s Premier at Cad $1,100. his sire s_ld tor $1,500, 
his dam soid for 1,5 
Keystone Baron Dube. the G and Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, C..icago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstcin Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd tn the South, 








Mills” ¥ remier Deke No. 176602 


You want a gilt or mature sow to farrow a 
litter for taking to the Fair this Fall, so place 


your order with us immediately. We can 
supply you registered Berkshires in any 
quantity. Pigs in pairs, unrelated, open and 
bred gilts, also service boars. 


Buy the Best—we have them. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








S, DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PIG i 
BERKSHRE Pca 
TAMWORTH Sy 
: SOLD on AeA. PLAN 
: WRITE. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 























P| a: es 
Berkshires 
of Quality and 
Fine Breeding. 

None Beiter. 





ystone’s Lee Duke 


der 40‘h 186% 49, at head 
ot herd. 





Iet me know your needs. Prices right. Satisfac 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 














Iserkshires 
Service Boars, 6 months old; Gilts and 
4 The best of the breed. Strong, 
vigorous animals, having size, quality 
and individuality. 

I absolutely guarantee everything I 
ship to be satisfactory in every respect. 
VINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 











FANCY BERKSHIRE HOGS —— 


50 fine 3-months-old registered pigs, out of 
big sows and by fine boars, $10 and $15 each. 
Pairs not related. 3 fine ones for $40. 
A few more bred sows, bred and open gilts. 
and service boars for sale. 

Write for particulars. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 

















Berkshire Pigs that weighed 92 Ibs 


at 3 mos old. These 
pigs are out of sows bought last February, with pig, 
trom E, J. Barker, Thornton. Ind. 
Bred gilts, brood sows, service boars, one 850 lb herd 
boar. Write for prices and description. 


LEROY HALL, 





DUROC- JERSEYS 


PLL LLLP LIP III nw 





Hillsboro, N. C. 


(See other Advertisements on page 22) 


LIVESTOCK | 












AUCTION SALE oi 
REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


AT GALAX, VA. 
Wednesday, Aug. 30, °16. 


50 Head— --50 Head 


Cows, Heifers, Bulls, 
BY THE 


ATLANTIC HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION. 
Auctioneer: L. W. HILL, Mer., 
Col. FRED REPPERT. Locustdiile, Va. 


Sale will = held in the morning, ofter 
he trains come in. 


















Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 

Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig bought of you, and he dressed 
978 pounds. Yours truly, 
| J. L. GUYER. 

6s = 2 6 

We have a very fine lot of these pigs on 

hand, 3 to 4 months old. Price $10 each. 


JCHN A. YOUNG & SONS, ee 1 
Greensboro, N.C. Rica = es 
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‘Aldurin Farm Duroes 


Bred sows, bred and open 
gilts, boars ready for ser- 
vice, pigs. The breeding and 
the individuals are both of 
the best. 


Aldurin Farm, Avalon, Ga. 
JONES daB. YOW, Owner. 











IDEAL FARM DUROCS. 


Sold out of Gilts for the present. 
Some dandy Boars, King the Col. and Defender blood 
lines at $11.09 each as long as they last. One Defender 
sow bred to King the Col. for for $60.00. 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., Rt. 4 Timmonsviile, S. C. 


ESSEX 


a eee eee 





ESSEX, POLAND 
Purebred (inis'e puroc Pics 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
— goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
ack. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
oO. I. C’S 


POR 





eee 


0.LC.& DUROC SWINE 


For quick sale, Tar Heel De- 
fender 52387, heavy weight service 
boar of strictly exhibition type. 
Weight above four hundred pounds, 
under two years. Price $50. 

Young service boars and gilts at bargain 
prices. Pigs $10.00 each, pedigree furnished. 

Have a few Duroc pigs left, sired by Grand 
Champion Cherry Tennesse, age 12 wecks. 
Fifteen dollars each, with pedigree. 


J. C. PATTON, Ed. The News, 











Charlotte, N. C. 




















(HEREFORD and ANGUS “CATTLE 














rear ago we sent an vertisement to one of the 
| st¢ ati gs that our ats siness Cee to produce Hereford bulls 
| reproduce themscly out of scrub cows, eg 
Department suggested to the editor of the public 
| an advertisement. Ve now have on hand twelve c 
| scrub cows by thes prepoti nt sit res. A representative of 
ment, after inspecting these calves, asked if - could xhibited showing what 
ean be accomplished from the first cross by a reford bnil We have Hereford 
bulls ready for service. Our cows are fashionably and lly bred, and the herd 


is headed by the $10,000 bull, Lord Wilton x. 
of Angus cows sired by Hereford bulls. We have 20 Angus cow 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CATTLE CO., Spray, N.C. and Cascade, Va. 


We 





meas Ee zs out 














Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire nas oecome a market topper in 
every market. If you wouid like free informa- 
tion and literature ow the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


dress. 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





The Beited Miaase Linc 








“The Horses You Want are Here.”’ 


first cost—breeders’ prices. 
livery 
scription by return ‘mail. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., 


BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
ave won everywhere. 





KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY. 


It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
Ww e prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 
State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. 


“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.’ | 





| REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 
Pairs and trios no kin. Also a few bred sows. 


—_—_——_——. Write for particulars. ————_—_—___ 
R. N. RUNYON, DECATUR, IND. 





PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 
Helsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 


Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356, son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
Dam, a 28-lb cow. Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King 
Korndyke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 but- 
ter in7 days. He is also out of a 30-lb cow. 

| We have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at exceptional low prices, out of rec- 
ord dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred and safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the above Sires. Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey 
cows and heifers. Let us hear from you your wants. Give us a trial; we will surely please you. 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, Oxford Depot, Orange County, New York. 















QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTEREB DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and sce one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 





‘i Breeders! 





a ee = ES 





—— bred O 1. C. Sw ine, Silver strain. The 
large, prolific kind. Prices reasonable. Have 
never had any contagious disease in herd. Satis- 


! faction guaranteed. 


Monntain View Farm, Hickory, N. C. 





0. 1. C.—Choice lot of 4 mo. old 
boars and:sows. Pairs mated no 
akin. All from heavyweight prize- 





» also the most uniform herd owned 














was by any individual in the South. 
Write me. R.Q@. OWEN, R.F.D.1, Bedford, Va. 
POLAND- CHINAS 
POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- 
CHINA pion Boars, all Regis- 


tered. 


T. E. BROWN Hos MURFREESBORO, TENN. 

















Of the better class at bar- 


BIG TYPE 


. gain prices. — from 2 

| POLAND-CHINA to6 months old. The lar- 

HO gest and best ‘in South- 
. west Virginia. 

E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 


| reasonable prices. 


ae 





TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTES » All ages, English, Canadi- 
an or American bred. 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 

DUTCH F@RK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - ~ Seuth Carolina 


Tamworths. 





Pigs, bred gilts amd boars 
ready for service for sale at 
All well bred amd none but 
good individuals offered fer sale. 

WESTVIEW ST®CK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


nm Ow” 





PARAL 


P ges BISPERSAL SALE @F — 
PURE BRED ANGUS 


We have eleven cows from 3to8 years eld and three 





Ihave the cream 
of the best we:t- 24 
ern herds Boarg 
pigs—4 months, 
one hundred lbs., 
out of 800 pound 
sows sired by the “ae 
most noted boar of the breed Also bred 
gilts, sired by a grand champion and bred 
to the best young boar in the south. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Write for prices that are very reason- 


able. 
Tom P. Wootten, Tignall, Ga. 














When w 
your advertisement in The 





J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 





mer, 


riting to advertisers say, “Il saw 
Progressive Far- 


2-year-old heifers. All bred to General Baron No. 
181087. Also six bull calves 8 to8 menths eld and 
five heifer calves 3 to10 months old. Will sell whole 
herd, closing out on account of ill health. 


R. F. BEAL & C0., Lincolnton, N. C. 
A 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


have the finest Cherry Red DUROC-JERSEY 
Pigs dtne Defender strain) to be had at any price, 
and will sell them at a reasonable price, furnishing 
registration papers with each pig. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, and express paid 
both ways. Write me. 


G. Frank Bamberg, Bamberg, S. C. | 
PECAN GROVE BUROCS. 


Joe Orion If and Defender, both International Gra: d 
Champions. We have a good grandson of each. Just 
} ‘d another sired by Taxpayer's 13, World's 


rat é c thampien. 
J..i. JORDAN & SONS, McCullers, N. C. 














Registered Angus Bull Fer Sale 
===] 20 head frem 10 to 16 menths 
ef age. Priee fer 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, preperly 
fed and reared te tmeere use- 
fullmess. Send opé@er at enee and 
=| you can be taken cane ef nicely. 
SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Ill. 











Save your papers and get a binder. 
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COTTON IS WORTH FIFTEEN 
CENTS 








bales of American cotton, while we were 

producing only a little more than 12,000,- 
000 bales, including linters. The Government 
estimate of August 1 indicated a crop slightly 
under 13,000,000 bales, and the cotton crop 
as a whole has deteriorated rather than 
improved since this report was issued. Now 
if the world demands 15,000,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton this year, and we believe it will, 
war or no war, and we produce only 13,000,000 
bales, or even 14,000,000 bales including lint- 
ers, there’s bound to be a shortage. With 
such an outlook, the wisest plan will be to sell 
our crop gradually, offering no cotton on a 
depressed market. If we do this, high prices 
are certain. 


T= world last year used nearly 15,000,000 











HOSE of our readers who are interested in les- 

pedeza or Japan clover as a hay, pasture and 
soil-building crop should write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 441, which deals with this 
crop in detail. It is free. 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be “A Success Talk,” by Gifford Pinchot; 
“How Plants Are Mated or Reproduce Them- 
selves,” by Prof. J. F. Duggar; “Get in Touch 
With Your State Experiment Station,” by Prof. 
Massey; and “Sensible and Economical Dressing,” 
by Mrs. Hutt. 





RESIDENT David R. Coker notifies us that the 

South Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association 
meets at Hartsville, August 30-31. Few state or- 
ganizations of the kind in America are doing such 
useful work as this South Carolina body is doing 
under the direction of President Coker, and the 
attendance ought to be large. 





N ADDITION to getting from their state experi- 

ment stations all bulletins on clover and vetch, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.,, should be written today for 
the following free bulletins: No. 515, Vetches; No. 
529, Vetch Growing in the Southern States; No. 
550, Crimson Clover: Growing the Crop; No. 597, 
Crimson Clover; No. 646, Crimson Clover: Seed 
Production; and No. 693, Bur Clover. 





HERE are few farm folk who give enough at- 

tention to their teeth. Dr. Wiley was not far 
wrong when he said in The Progressive Farmer 
recently that every good tooth is worth a thou- 
sand dollars. Farmers as well as city people 
should make it a habit to go to a dentist regularly 
at least once a year; and every child should be 
taught the use of a tooth-brush as religiously and 
as promptly as he is taught to say his “Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” 





E DO not think it unjustifiable to speak of the 

Congressional free seed distribution as graft. 
Whatever plans for testing new varieties, etc., may 
have been in mind at first, it is now simply a plan 
for enabling Mr. Congressman to “remember” the 
dear voters at Government expense. It is dis- 
couraging therefore to learn that while the United 
States Senate recently voted to abolish this ap- 
propriation, it “has been restored by vote of the 
conference committee of the two Houses.” 





ARMERS who once laughed at the idea of les- 

pedeza growing tall enough to mow for hay, 
basing their belief on their observation of the 
crop growing on the hard ground of old fields, are 
now finding this to be a very excellent hay crop 
indeed. Of course, where the crop has never been 
grown before we would suggest only on acre or so 
the first year, enlarging the acreage as experience 
proves the worth of the crop. Try at least a small 


area after oats next year, and if it is not already 
all over your permanent pasture, we suggest that 
you lose no time in getting it there. 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 

has just issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 729, “Corn 
Culture in the Southeastern States,” the territory 
covered being North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. This bulletin 
treats of the preparation of the land for corn, the 
use of fertilizers, best formulas, and best methods 
of cultivation. Many of the improved methods 
here recommended are not yet in use by the aver- 
age Southern farmer and the bulletin should have 
a wide reading. An illustrated discussion of the 
various implements used in planting and cultivat- 
ing is an important feature. Better not put this 
off but sit down now and write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 729. 


Market Cotton Slowly and Prices Will 
Remain High 





ECRETARY Hester of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange in his annual report recently 
shows the world consumption of 
American cotton during the year just ended to 


issued 


have been 14,812,000 bales, including linters, which 
breaks all previous records. In other words, de- 
spite the great world war, the world has this year 
taken more American cotton than ever before in 
its history. While we produced last year, including 
linters, only a little more than 12,000,000 bales, con- 
sumption amounted to nearly 15,000,000. 

On top of this, the latest estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicates a crop 
this year between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000 bales, 
and unquestionably crop conditions have become 
worse rather than better since the Government 
report was issued. The situation in a nutshell, 
then, is that next year the world is going to de- 
mand more American cotton than will be pro- 
duced. It takes no financier or economist to see 
what this means: prices are bound to be high. 

At the sametime the cotton growers of the South 
must not forget the “autumnal dip in the cotton 
market” described in The Progressive Farmer 
last year,—must not forget that the heavy volume 
of “distress cotton” thrown on the market in Sep- 
tember, October and November has almost with- 
out fail forced the market down every year, the 
average time of this depression coming during the 
first half of November. Now we would hardly 
advise holding cotton when the price is 14 or 15 
cents, or seed at $45 or $50 a ton; but the moment 
prices begin to break every farmer ought to hold 
his cotton off the market until prices rise again, 
as they will surely do. If necessary, we would even 
borrow money to hold our cotton for what we 
believe to be a fair price. 

Perhaps as never before the Southern farmer 
has the cotton market situation in his own hands; 
it is his to say whether or not he shall sacrifice 
his crop. Food and feed crops will generally be 
good, and our outlay for fertilizers and other sup- 
plies has not been great. We occupy a strategic 
position, and it is our duty to make the most of it. 
Doing so will bring to the South the greatest 
measure of prosperity she has enjoyed in many 


years. 





It Pays to Pick Boll Weevils and Punctured 
Squares 


EN years or more ago Dr. Knapp, founder of 
farm demonstration work in the South, 
taught that from east Texas eastward pick- 

ing weevils and infested squares is one of the 
surest means of holding the boll weevil in check. 
Others in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, particularly in the Bureau of Entomology, 
took issue with Dr. Knapp, presumably basing 
their opposition to picking weevils and squares on 
experiments conducted in dry sections of central 
and southwest Texas. However, the demonstra- 
tion agents persisted in their recommendations, 
and it is undeniably a fact that from east Texas 
to Alabama the farmers who have been most suc- 
cessful in making cotton despite the weevil be- 
lieve in picking the weevils and punctured squares. 
Finally, in 1915, the Bureau of Entomology of the 
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United States Department of Agriculture decided 
to conduct a series of field tests to ascertain the 
value of these methods of weevil control, and the 
results are set forth in Bulletin No. 382 of this 
Bureau. In brief, these tests showed that “five 
square pickings at seven-day intervals gave an in- 
creased yield of 23 per cent,” and “tests of seven 
weevil pickings indicated similar results.” 

From many field observations we have long been 
convinced that picking weevils and squares will 
pay. and it is gratifying to know that these official 
tests show such positive results. Of course this 
work should never be done to the neglect of culti- 
vation, and it should be done by persons directly 
interested in the success of the crop, rather than 
by disinterested wage hands who usually make a 
botch of the job. 





A Good Thing for Farmers to Ler Alone 


ROGRESSIVE Farmer readers will recall our 
| goer warnings to farmers against taking 

stock in so-called “rural credit associations,” 
our belief being that these companies were being 
organized by a few promoters for their own bene- 
fit, rather than for the farmer’s good. As an illus- 
tration of how these “associations” are turning 
out, a clipping from a Kentucky paper sent us by 
a friend is enlightening. We quote: 

“R. J. Colbert, receiver for the Kentucky 
Rural Credit Association, was today advised 
by Attorney R. A. McDowell of Louisville that 
suits for collection of unpaid balances on sub- 
scriptions of stockholders of the defunct asso- 
ciation may be filed here collectively, obviat- 
ing the necessity for filing individually in each 
county where the stockholders reside. * * * * 
* * * There are more than 3,000 stockholders 
with approximately $375,000 unpaid balances on 
the books. About $135,000 worth of stock was 
sold and collected for in Tennessee. The situ- 
ation in Tennessee, however, is called hopeless 
by Mr. McDowell.” 

Apparently the Kentucky Rural Credit Associ- 
ation has become bankrupt, and farmers who sub- 
scribed for stock expecting to get loans, instead 
of being helped to borrow money, are actually 
being sued for the balance due on their stock. Of 
course our sympathy goes out to any farmers 
caught in such unfortunate affairs, but at the same 
time their misfortune should be a warning to oth- 
ers to stay out of such organizations until they are 
fully investigated. 

We have constantly warned farmers that true 
cooperation, like charity, must begin at home, and 
not in big, far away schemes with their alluring 
promises; and now that the National Government 
is proposing to supervise and assist safe and 
sound National farm loan associations, there is no 
reason for any farmer patronizing associations 
which have simply stolen the good name rural 
credits in order to swindle the confiding. 





Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


N OUR recent Clover-Vetch Special we had 

more experience letters than ever before, every 

month and every year we are getting more 
and more inquiries in regard to the winter legume 
cover crops, and demonstration agents report 
that farmers are interested in these crops as never 
before. In fact, it would seem that our folks as 
never before are getting alive to the necessity for 
soil-saving and soil-building, and are realizing 
that the legumes, winter and summer, are the sur- 
est means to this great end. 

This enthusiasm is gratifying indeed, and augurs 
well for the future of Southern farming. When 
“a legume crop for every 
acre every year,” the South and her people will in- 
deed have come into their own. 


we attain our ideal of 


Won’t you do 
your part by enlisting in this campaign? 


A Thought for the Week 

OR an able-bodied man or woman to live with- 

out work is an ignobility for whose reproof 

some form of pillory or stocks or ducking 
stool will have to be devised. Such a one disgraces 
the mother who bore him, the father who bred 
him, and the social system that tolerates him.— 
Rey. Bouck White. 
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Saturday, August 19, 1916] 

















EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


| 
By CLARENCE POE 














Who Will Get the Extra $5.62 Per Bale? 
T’S a reflection upon the intelligence and pro- 
gressiveness of our Southern cotton growers 
that they every year allow a crop worth the 

better part of a billion dollars to be graded and 
marketed by such a loose, unscientific, haphazard 
system as now prevails and has prevailed for a 
hundred years. 

The difference between “middling” cotton and 
“sood middling” as shown by the port quotations 
the morning we write this, is 1% cents a pound. 

This amounts to $5.62% on a 500-pound bale. 

The question we now wish to ask is, who is go- 
ing to get this extra $5.6214 per bale on your good 
middling lint this year? We ask who is going to 
get it, because it is a well known fact that in hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Southern markets, grades 
above middling are practically unknown. 

In the early part of the season when all the cotton 
is good and much of it is really “strict middling” 
and “good middling,” it is the custom of buyers to 
accept all cotton as being simply middling and put 
into their own pockets all the extra premiums for 
grades above middling. As a merchant-farmer 
wrote us in our recent “Marketing Special”: 


“We have only a small town here, our cot- 
ton market being too small to have a sworn 
grader. Consequently we have sold off to cot- 
ton factors’ agents as we bought, the sale al- 
ways being made ‘so many bales to average 
middling. Well, it ‘averaged middling’ all 
right (but never above middling), until proba- 
bly 40 per cent of the cotton crop had gone 
each season. Then began the most abominable 
and disheartening cutting and slashing of 
prices. They cried out ‘blue cotton, ‘dog tail, 
‘yellow,’ ‘smoked,’ ‘damaged,’ etc.” 

This same man went on to say that without get- 
ting any extra prices above middling in the early 
season, he had been cut about $4 per bale under 
middling in the latter part of the season—and all 
this had gone on year after year until 1915 when 
he had his cotton officially graded. “The result,” 
he says, “was that on 1,100 bales I lacked only 
$13.34 of averaging middling prices for all, where- 
as I had expected to fall $1,000 short of middling 
basis. I am sure this grading saved me $700 to 
$1,000.” 

ot 


A Licensed Cotton Grader for Every 
Market 


E MENTION this matter now in order to 

urge upon our farmers the importance oi 

getting expert, licensed graders in the mar- 
ket towns in all sections where it is not possible 
to have the cotton graded under the direction of 
the state agricultural department or 
station. 


experiment 


First of all, consult your agricultural depart- 
ment and experiment station, and if they cannot 
help you, then get busy and get your neighbors 
busy in an effort to have a licensed grader put in 
your market. 

State Warehouse Commissioner McLaurin of 
South Carolina, who says that he himself has ship- 
ped cotton to New York and received grades 65 
points above those allowed him by local buyers, 
makes this clear statement of the situation: 


“There must be some law passed that will 
not only adopt the fixed standards of the Unit- 
ed States Government, but the graders must 
be licensed and required to grade that cotton 
accurately. Why, think of the system of grades 
upon which cotton is bought and sold in the 
open markets in the towns of South Carolina, 
as compared with the practice in the exchanges 
of this country. If you buy 100 bales through 
the New Orleans or New York Exchange, and 
that cotton is tendered to you, the man who 
tenders it is not permitted to grade it; you 
are not permitted to grade it: but they have 
sworn, disinterested graders and the graders 
do not know to whom the cotton belongs. It is 
carried to them on numbers and they grade it 





without the slightest knowledge as to its own- 
ership. Now, you take it in South Carolina, 
and every bit of the grading is done by the 
purchaser of the cotton. You have either got 
to let him have your cotton that way, or not 
sell it at all. When he goes to tender it on 
contract it is done disinterestedly, and I doubt 
exceedingly if there is one bale out of one 
thousand that is bought in South Carolina in 
the open market from the farm on which, 
when the buyer comes to sell it to the mill, he 
doesn’t make a profit on the grading.” 


There are, as has been well said, three classes of 
graders: (1) The competent and honest grader; 
(2) the competent but dishonest grader; (3) the 
honest but incompetent grader. The result, as Mr. 
John A. Brailston recently said in urging a licens- 
ed grader for his town, is that while the honest 
and competent grader gives all a square deal, “the 
dishonest grader who is competent, dishonestly 
grades and the farmer loses by that process, while 
the honest but incompetent grader necessarily and 
naturally undergrades according to his own judg- 
ment in order to protect himself from his own ig- 
norance’—with the result that the farmer loses as 
heavily from incompetent honesty as from dishon- 
est competency. 

In one town near us, as the result of the activity 
of the county Farmers’ Union, there is an expert, 
official grader who also acts as cotton weigher. 
And here, it seems likely to us, is a solution of the 
problem. We must have a weigher anyhow and by 
paying more, we can get an expert grader to do 
both weighing and grading. As Mr, J, Z. Green 
says: 

“Why shouldn’t the cotton weigher be the 
legal grader in every market town? If it cost 

a little more money to get an efficient man, it 

will certainly be money well expended in the 

interest of justice and a square deal.’ 

Meanwhile The Progressive Farmer wants to 
get experiences and views from farmer readers as 
to cotton grading, and we will pay $2.50 for the 
best letter sent us and our regular cash rates for 
all other letters published. Let’s have your views. 
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Codperative Timber Marketing Will Pay 


PEAKING of marketing, there is probably no 
crop grown on the farm which has been so 
carelessly and unprofitably marketed as timber. 
We have been saying this over and over again, and 
there are many new proofs of it in a new Farmers’ 
Bulletin just issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
Marketing Woodlot 
ducts,” and we wish every Progressive 


578, “Measuring and Pro- 
Farmer 
reader who has 20 or more acres in timber would 
send for a free copy. Here are three cases the 
bulletin mentions: , 

1. A Maryland farmer was offered $1,500 for his 
timber. He got the help of the state forester, 
however, who estimated the quantity of timber 
and its market value “with the result that the man 
who had previously made the $1,500 offer raised 
his bid to $4,500, and the sale was soon made to 
another person for about $5,500.” The contract 
also called for cutting only marked trees, leaving 
a good stand for another crop. 

2. In western Ohio a farmer sold a tract of tim- 
ber for $260. The author of this bulletin carefully 
measured the stumps and tops and found that “the 





COME TO RALEIGH AUG. 29-31 


EEK after next the North Carolina 

Farmers’ Convention will meet at the 

A. & M. College, West Raleigh. Make 
your plans now to come and bring your wife 
and neighbors. We have already printed the 
superb program, and the railroads offer rates 
of practically one and one-half cents a mile. 
Rooms at the College will be furnished free 
and meals at twenty-five cents each. 
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timber included in this sale was worth not less 
$1,436, or $1,176 more than the farmer received 
for it.” 

3. A land-owner in northwestern Ohio got bids 
of $550 and $600 for his timber. But taking a 
friend’s advice, he bought a portable sawmill, saw- 
ed the timber and sold it himself and cleared 
$1,400 instead of $690. 

We mention these things now, because here is 
a fine field for codperative marketing, When a 
sawmill comes to a neighborhood a bunch of farm- 
ers usually sell to the owner. Why shouldn’t they 
codperate—get together and find out what prices 
should be, and get bids from a number of sawmill 
owners? Then if prices are not satisfactory, let 
them buy a mill together and run it on the codp- 
erative, patronage-dividend ‘plan. 

This good chance to make some 
extra money the coming winter. Write for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 578 and think about it. Gifford 
Pinchot suggested the coéperative sawmill idea in 
a recent issue of The Progressive Farmer, and 
whatever advice Pinchot gives about timber is 
worth carrying out. 


may bea 


“Boost Your Neighborhood” 


T WAS a good point made by Prof. E. R. Groves 
in one of our recent issues, “Keep Up Commun- 
ity Pride,” and we hope all our Progressive 

Farmer folks who are trying to improve condi- 
tions in their communities will keep Prof. Groves’ 
admonition in mind. Criticism should always be 
constructive rather than destructive. Tennyson 
gives all of us an excellent piece of philosophy 
when he says, “It is better to fight for the good 
than to rail at the ill;” and we should also remem- 
ber Dr. van Dyke’s fine phrase about the wisdom 
of being “governed by our admirations rather than 
our disguests.” Don't say, “We have an unprogres- 
sive, slow-moving people.” Say, “Our people 
haven’t done what they ought to have done, but 
they are waking up and are going to do better.” 
Don’t say, “We killed local tax for schools, or we 
let our Local Union die, or we defeated a plan for 
better roads, and so there is no hope for progress,” 
but say rather—as we have no doubt is true, “We 
haven’t yet got to the place we ought to be, but 
the leaven of progress is working, and all the good 
seed we sow will bear its harvest sooner or later.” 
As an anonymous poet has well said: 

“Boost your neighbor, boost your friend; 

Boost the church that you attend; 

Boost the farm on which you're dwelling; 

Boost the goods that you are selling; 

Boost the people around about you; 

They can get along without you; 

But success will quicker find them, 

If they know you are behind them; 

Boost for every forward movement 

Boost for every new improvement; 

Boost the stranger and the neighbor; 

Boost the man for whom you labor; 

Cease to be a chronic Knocker; 

Cease to be a progress-blocker; 

If you'd make your township better, 

Boost it to the final letter. 

Stop your knocking! Boost” 


a7 
Protect People From Fraudulent Companies 


HERE was one subject discussed in the Pro- 

gressive National platform four years ago 

that deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived in either state or National legislation. We 
refer to the demand for “blue-sky” laws to protect 
the public from fake promoters, this plank reading 
as follows: 


“The people of the United States are swin- 
dled out of many millions of dollars every year 
through worthless investments. The plain peo- 
ple, the wage-earners and the men and women 
with small savings, have no way of knowing 
the merit of concerns sending out highly col- 
ored prospectuses offering stock for sale, pros- 
pectuses that make big returns seem certain 
and fortunes easily within grasp. We hold it 
to be the duty of the government to protect its 
people from this kind of piracy.” 

The fake rural credits association mentioned on 
the preceding page is only one of many such 
companies. 





Make yourself enjoy the 





M best books by a little discipline. 
Get out of the narrow shell of your preference " his end 
put a coal of fire on your own back by a self-imp sed task. 
Do some thinking also. Debate with your favorite authors. 
Take issue with them. Thus you will whet your faculties t 
a keen edge.—Dr. E, Y. Mullins 
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How to choose 
your Talc Powder 


First remember 
that all talcums are 
of alike. There is 
a beneficial amount 
of boric acid—that 
mild, yet efficient 
antiseptic, in 


COLGATE’S 
stALSC POWDER. 


It is soothing and comferting to 
sunburned skins, helpful in re- 
lieving the hot weather irritc- 
tions which bother babies, and 
adults too. Colgate’s-is con- 
venient and economical to use. 





A wide variety of perfumes to 
suit all personal preferences. 


Sold everywh2re — cr a dainty 
trial box sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & COQ. 


Dept. 93 
199 Fulton Street New Yor 


Makers cf Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined 














A new size at 10c a cake 


a 
¢ sOUQUET 
oo a i 











My 250-pave fr: 
Isell direct to user 
gop Sale, these and other 
ip ments, builtin my own 
w corics vat W: laterion, at 
third to one-half Less than you usu- 
ally pay for firet-clase oods. All 


aM, GAL -OWAY, Pros.. 
WM. GALLOWAY 1S: 
677 Gaillowa 





If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 
or exchange 
for cloth, write 
to 


Atlanta Worle Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 


Rides Like An Auto 


made just like the finest automobile springs. 

absorb alithe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, uneven 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy- 
riding spring wagon. Aseton your wagon will enz able 





vey’s. Ifyourdealer can't supply you write 
us forfree catalog and price list. 


Harvey Spring Co.,738-17th St.. Racine, Wis 








RENEW AL L YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We 
make a special club on any 
wish. 
One letter, one 
e@ttended to. 
May we serve 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


will gladly 
papers you may 


money order—and it’s all 




















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 




















L,ENVO!I 
Witten Earth's last picture is painted, 


and the tubes are twisted 
When the oldest colours have 
the youngest critic 


and dried, 
faded, and 
has died, 


We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need 
it—-lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of <All Good Workme 
shall set us to work anew! 


And those that were good shall be 
py: they shall sit in a golden ch: 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comet's hair; 

They shall find real saints 
—Magealene, Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting 
and never be tired at all! 


hap- 


ir 








to draw from 


And only the Master shall praise us, 
only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for 
no one shall work 
But each for the joy 
each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he 
the God of Things as They 

—Rudyard 


and 


moncy, 
for fame; 
of the working, and 


and 


sees It for 
Arc! 
Kipling. 





i ially 
| but the home folks and you can werk 














LOOKING 0..E’S BEST AS A 
HOUSEKEEPER 


The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn That It Is a Duty to Care for 
the Complexicn, the Hands, the 
Hair and the Fect 

**Y DON’T see,” burst 
she entered the where the 
Wide-Awake and boys 

‘re grouped around Miss Margaret, 

1e use of taking one of our 

talk 





out 
room 


Alice as 


girls 
WV ¢ 
cit 
ly good meetings to 
ne one’s 


I perfect- 
about look- 
best as a housekeeper. 
What’s the use of caring how you 
look when you are at home, 
out here where no one 


cope 
sees: you 
don’t have to 
about looking nice?” 

“Sure thing’—retorted Dan—“‘my 
wife's got to have on a pretty, clean 
house dress, her hair combed and her 
hands well kept—no slovenly woman 
waiting at the door for me.” 


so much harder if 
bother 


you 


Aunt Margaret laughed. “The mere 
matter of dress, Alice, has a great 
deal to do with one’s disposition, 


health and work. A woman can work 
much better if she is dressed proper- 
ly for her work; it has an elevating 
effect on a person. She thinks more 


about systematizing her work and 
making it generally better if she is 
dressed properly, but that is not 


what we are going to discuss mainly 
today; we are going to talk about the 
fundamental care of the complexion, 
the hair, the hands and feet. The 
person who pays attention to the 
care of her body willlook well in her 
clothes, but she who neglects herself, 
looks badly, no matter how well 
dressed she is. A» woman with tired 
feet, coarse hands, and ‘blowsy’ hair 
will not appear well in any sort of 
dress.” 


Keeping the Complexion Good 


OW, I am interested,’ 

sie, “When you talk about the 
complexion. Please tell me how to 
take the freckles off my face.” 

“A girl’s always thinking about her 
freckles,” said Dan. 

“That is the very thing you do not 
want to doand indeed cannot do, Bes- 
sie. There is an under skin called 
the dermis. In this is found a color- 
ing matter. which determines the 
complexion; the amount varies great- 
ly in different individuals and in dif- 
ferent races. Freckles are caused by 
the accumulation of pigment in spots. 
The amount of this pigment in the 
dermis cannot be altered by the ap- 
plication of any preparation or by 
taking medicine Maiti ully. All such 
preparations are harmful as they us- 
ually contain arsenic which does not 
decrease the amount of pigment in 


said Bes- 


the skin but simply interferes with 
the circulation of blood in the capil- 
laries and produces a certain pallor 


characteristic of arsenical poison- 


wie. 

“Well, I didn’t know that,” ejacula- 
ted Bessie. 

“Yes, this is true. The best thing 


to do is to avoid getting freckles by 
wearing a large hat or bonnet or us- 
ing a sun You know, children, 
it is a duty to look one’s best, and to 
appear well, one must 
self and the main 
look after is her 
three are so 


shade. 


for her- 
has to 
so the 


care 

thing she 
complexion, 
closely connected that 
to leave one is to turn toward the 
other. The complexion is an index 
to the whole system. Constipation, 
imperfect circulation and indigestion 
all write their evils on the face. The 
first step is to get the system in per- 
fect or as nearly perfect condition as 
possible. When this is accomplished, 
one can pay attention to such things 
as washing the face, the use of cold 

creams, powder, etc. . 

“IT know’s how to wash mine face, 
piped up little Billy, who had hither- 
te been undiscovered. 

“Well, Iam not sure if I do or not,” 
responded Bessie amid the laughter. 
“T used to think I knew how to do 
everything well but I find each time 
that I either did it exactly wrong or 
at least I can iearn a better way ort 
doing it.” 

What te Do For Blackheads 

HAT is a 

One 
about a 


” 


attitude, Bessie. 
knows — 
The main thing to 
dirt out of the f 
carefully 
people have 
and each person 
ee 


the methods and subst 


good 
never CVel 
subject. 
do is to keep the 
by washing it 

Different 
ot skin, 


every day. 
different kinds 
must use 

that are 


ances 








suited to her own skin. They is 
some danger of removing too much 
of the oil of the skin if the face is 
washed too frequently with soap and 
warm water. Soap may be used on 
an oily skin with advantage more of- 


ten than on one which has a tenden- 
cy to be dry. It is probable that mod- 
erately cold water is best for 
use. The cold stimulates the 


eencral 
muscles 


of the face and the blood vessels of 
the skin and keeps them in good 
tone. Only clean, soft water should 
be used, and the wash cloth must be 
absolutely clean and sweet. When- 
ever you use soap, be sure to thor- 
oughly rinse it off with cold water. 


If the skin is apt to be dry, an appli- 
cation of an oily substance such as 
cold cream will prove helpful. Lec 45 
weli to wash the face with the hands, 
as the contact of flesh to flesh has a 
stimulating effect.” 

, that 
ugliest 
causes 


Miss Margaret 
blackheads are the 
ever saw. What 


“Do you know, 
T think 
things I 
them?” 

“Blackheads, child, are hardened 

cretions of sebaceous glands. They 
may be softened by the application of 
cloths wet in hot water and removed 
by pressing the skin gently between 
the balls of the thumbs, but care 
should be taken not to bruise the 
flesh. Dirt gets into the pores of the 
skin, and although the white corpus- 
cles fight hard to throw it out, the 
corpuscles perish in the endeavor and 


their bodies help to make up the 
white centers of the blackheads and 
pimples. After applying the hot 
cloths, it is well to rub a little cold 
cream well into the face and then 
wipe it off, afterwards bathing the 


face in cold water to prevent taking 
cold, This cleanses the pores of the 
dirt which is lodged in them. When 
the skin becomes clogged with dirt 
it cannot throw out the impurities by 
means of perspiration, and so the 
complexion becomes muddy.” 

“T hate to go riding in the 


(Concluded from page 26, this issue) 


winter 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE PRICE OF DRINK 


Every Drink We Take Shortens Our 
Lives Twenty-five Minutes 





HE price we pay for drinking al- 
cohol has been the subject of in- 
quiry by the Association of Life In- 


surance Presidents, and conclusions 


are interesting. The results of two 
million cases have been tabulated 
from the records of Canadian and 


American life insurance companies 
during the last 25 years, and it is 
found that the span of life is reduced 
from tour to six years because of the 
use of alcohol, or an average of 25 
minutes a drink. Those who once 
drank heavily and reformed die four 
years sooner, saving two years of 
life. 

Denmark’s tabulation and statistics 
reckon that every pint of brandy a 
steady drinker takes shortens his life 
11 hours, and the average drink cur- 
tails his earthly sojourn 25 minutes. 

These foregoing facts as compiled 
by authentic people are especially in- 
teresting to us women because a 
ereat deal of patent medicine has a 
large percentage of alcohol and some 
of it as much as whiskey. Uncle Sam 
acknowledged the evil of whiskey 
medicine when he prohibited, under 
heavy penalty, the selling of Peruna 
to his wards, the Indians. There is 
not much drinking in this country, 
but there is a thousand times too 
much. Ali the warring countries are 
prohibiting liquor with good results; 
why cannot the peaceful ones do the 


same? In Enetand the effects have 


been: “bettcr order in the streets, 
more comfortable homes, better car- 
ed for children and better keeping- 


“i ees, en 
at-wWoO7rk. 


\nd why do you suppose I tell all 








this at this time? It is because it is 
wine-making time, and wine is to 
whiskey and whiskey to drunkenness 
v in a better sense printing is to 
literature and it to education, or 
seeds are to crops and crops to pros- 
perity. Because there is wine and 
books and seeds there is not neccs- 
irily drunkenness and education and 
prosperity, but the result is cl 
associated with the first steps. Ye 
who are mothers of boys and forget 
that wine exists, you who are moth- 
ers of girls, teach them its possible 
results. I do not mean that you 
should lie awake at night, thinking up 
horrible arguments against it, but I 
do mean that you should caimly, con- 
sistently class it with the weeds 


which do no good, utilize the place of 
better crops, and lessen results, or to 
the worm in the corn which works 
unseen until the day of maturity and 
harvest. Its flavor gives us passing 
pleasure, but fruit juices would do 
the same and increase instead of di- 
minish our vitality; it is companiona- 
ble to drink together, but a good dish 
of ice cream would be the same; it is 
stimulating, but so is hot lemonade or 
milk, and never did lemonade or milk 
make a man beat his wife or take 
away the shoes from the feet of a lit- 
tle child. 

Let’s keep our influence 
cohol in ail its forms. 


against al- 





This Week’s Nursery Rhyme 


Solomon Grundy, 

fjorn on Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Marricd on Wednesday, 
Very ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday, 
This is the end 

Of Solomon Grundy. 


Comment: —These old Mother 
Goose rhymes have survived because 
each has its own special charm or les- 
son, 

Solomon Grundy was Mr. 
husband of Madam Grundy. 
what the poem means: 


Gossip, 
This 1s 


A piece of § 


gossip was told on Monday, 
TY uesdi iy 


someone s tioned it, 
day it met a good woman who 
i it on Thursday, 
g to earth (not being 
FounG to be false 
good day, the 












Truth), 





falschood 


Who can 


cach week’s verse? 


discover the lesson in 


ecm evoeaciadiaataomsimattt 
mean MERE AEE 


ust 





_ nena on 


= 
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Skirt 





The Separate Waist and 
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7919—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Long or short sleeves may be used, 

7931—Ladies‘ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure, Linen, taffeta or crepe de Chine can be used for 


this waist. 


7932—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. The skirt is cut in three gores and is made on a 


slightly raised waistline. 


7939—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. The skirt is cut in three gores and has a slightly 


raised waistline. 
Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Acdress, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 








WHAT ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL 
TEACHER? 


Have You Your Last Year’s School 
Teacher ?—If Not, Why Not? 


RE we women taking as much in- 

terest in the selection of teach- 
ers for our children as we should? 
There should certainly be a woman 
on every school board. Who is more 
interested in our children’s being 
properly trained than the mother? 
She is quite as much interested, cer- 
tainly, as the father. Aside from 
this, she usually knows more about 
the details of the influence of the 
teacher on her children. We can talk 
all we please about making the 
school a part of the home, and 


‘the home a part of the school, but 


never will it be realized completely 
until the women are put in definite 
touch with the school. Responsibil- 
ity means interest and affection, and 
it is bound to be a more or less de- 
tached affection women must have 
for the school until they are given 
some responsibility as to its wel- 
fare. 

Next, am I interested in seeing that 
the teacher in my community is paid 
a living wage? - To hire one because 
she will come for $50 is foolish ex- 
travagance, when another one to 


“whom we have to pay twice as much 


would come and organize a_ school 
garden, a garden club, a pig club, a 
girls’ club, a mothers’ club, a boys’ 
singing class, and codperate with the 
men's club and all churches. She will 
bring a thousand times her salary 
back into the neighborhood. 

Am I interested in seeing that my 
neighborhood pays the teacher for 
good service? If her only virtue is 
meekness have I permitted her to go 
on to pastures new; but if she be 
competent has she been rewarded 
with increased remuneration the se- 
cond year? 

Have I taken it upon myself to sec 
that the teacher is comfortable? One 
who has to walk long distances to 
school, must sleep with people who 
think they get enough air for na- 
ture’s needs in having the window 
open about a foot, who is expected 
to assist the children at night with 
their school work, and to eat food 
adapted to the man out in the field, 
cannot do her best. 

Do I see that our schoolhouse is 
kept clean, that the children are 
shielded from the blinding sunshine, 
that blackboards are well painted, 
the floors warm and ventilation good? 

Have I made it my business to have 
a neighborhood back the teacher in 
her endeavors? A teacher can be 
strong in her endeavors only when 
the community is with her in spirit 
as well as in word. If there is one of 
us who has not made it her own per- 
sonal business to be her sister’s 


‘keeper in the past let each of us real- 


ize our responsibility in this direct- 
ion in all future. The smallest, hum- 
blest, poorest woman in the commun- 
ity can make it her business to call on 
the teacher some time during the 
term, give her a word of greeting and 
of encouragement and leave with her 
a small bunch of wild flowers. 











SEASONABLE RECIPES| 





APPLE TAPIOCA 


Three-quarters of a cup of tapioca, 7 sour |} 


apples; 14 teaspoon salt; cold water; 1% cup 
of sugar; 214 cups of boiling water. 

Soak tapioca one hour in cold water to 
cover; add boiling water and salt; cook in 
double boiler until transparent, pare and 
slice apples, place in a buttered pudding 
dish, sprinkle sugar over apples, and pour 
over tapioca, and bake in moderate oven un- 
til apples are soft. 

I wish we might use tapioca and sago 
more than we do. They area cheap, nutri- 
trious and easily digested form of dessert 
for everyone from the child just weaned to 
the man of ninety. They combine well! 
with all kinds of fruits, especially cherries 
and apples. 

APPLE BATTER PUDDING 

One cup flour, 1 egg, 14 cup milk, % cup 
sugar, 2 tablespoons butter; 1 teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, % teaspoon vanilla, 6 sour ap- 
ples. 

Cream butter and sugar, sift flour and bak- 
ing powder together, beat egg and milk to- 
gether, add the milk and egg alternately 





with the flour to the creamed butter and su- | 
gar, add flavoring. Pare and slice apples, | 
place in a buttcred baking dish and pour | 


over batter. 
utes, 


3ake fifteen to twenty min- 


APPLE JAM 
Core and pare the apples; chop them well; 
allow equal quantity in weight of apples and 
sugar; make a syrup of sugar by adding a 
little water, boiling and skimming well, then 


throw in a little grated lemon peel and a lit- | 
3oil until the fruit looks | 


tle white ginger. 
clear, 
PICKLED APPLES 
Apple pickles are delicious, Pare and 
halve the apples, removing the cores care- 
fully, to keep them in good shape, steam till 
soft. Put spiced vinegar over them. 
apples are especially good for this. 
vinegar; 1 quart vinegar, 2 cups sugar, 1 


level teaspoon each cinnamon, cloves and | 


ground ginger. 
PRESERVED APPLES 

Pare and core ripe sour apples. Strew the 
bottoms of two Mason jars with granulated 
sugar, an eighth of an inch thick; cover with 
a layer of thinly-sliced, very ripe apples, 
sprinkle freely with sugar, and alternate ap- 
ples and sugar until the jars are full. Set 
the jars up to the neck, placing underneath 
a plate or board in water; heat, and increase 
the heat until the sugar is dissolved half an 
hour. Take from the fire, fill one jar from 
the other and seal closely as in canning. 
OLD-FASHIONED BOSTON APPLE PUD- 

DING 

Peel good tart apples. Core, cut small and 
half fill baking pan. Add a tablespoonful of 
water for each apple; ™% teaspoon cinnamon 
Sweeten to taste. Add the 
yolks of 4 eggs and the white of 1, a lump 
of good butter and a little nutmeg. Cover a 
pie dish with paste, put in the pudding and 
bake forty minutes. There is no bottom 
crust. Serve with cream, 


and 2 cloves. 


Sweet | 
Spiced 
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Hop Aboard 
with the 
Marines and 
Sailors of the 


Get your feet into the socks the 
marines and sailors wear—lonz-last- 
ing, soft, well-knit, foot-comforting 
Durable Durham Hosiery. 


Yes, the marines and sailors wear em, work in ’em, 
play in ’em, and, if need be, they’ll fight in ’em, too. 
And the reason: 

Durable Durham Hosiery stands the gaff of government 
inspection, the most rigid of examinations. Each separate 


thread of each separate sock must measure up. Durhams 
do. And this is the evidence: 


404,416 pairs of Durable Durham Hosiery were 
recently shipped to the Navy Department. 100,000 pairs 
were for the marines, 16 pairs were rejected. 304,416 
pairs for the sailors, only 5 pairs weren’t up to snuff. And 
these only because they had been damaged in packing. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Trade Mark 


There is a sock for you in the Durable Durham Line 
that’s got every bit of the comfort and the durability that 
the government specifications demand for the wear of the 
sailors and marines—the identical strong, reinforced toe 
and heel—knit of the same yarn and with the same care 
—but it is a smarter sock, with uppers that are sheer 
and light. 


We have named this sock 1700 G. S. It is a regular 
number of the Durable Durham Line. 


It will wear like iron—there is a fit for every foot, 
and 1700 G. S.issurely smart. Exactlythesame—long- ,_ 
wearing, strong, grateful to the feet and handsome— /7FSa 
— Durable Durham stockings for women and /f 
children. 


And the wonderful part is that Durable Durham 
for men, women and children sell for 10, 15 and 25 
cents the pair. Each pair is guaranteed with a 
 eecelgaanor so broad and strong that you might 

ave written it yourself. This guarantee is 
made possible only by expert manufacture 
and rigid factory inspection. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS Ml 
Durham, N. C. 


This guarantee 
is on every pair of 
Durable Durham 


















Bind Your Papers 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a compiete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 


it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 


Having them made in large quantities, we get them 
at a reasonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only 50c each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing us just $1 O00 in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 

Begin now to bind your copies of The Progressive 
Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 




















- es > 
Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? PRICES: 
Cloth, 75c. 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK pice Rs 
The Boll Weevil Problem Progressive 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year, 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | Cloth, $140 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 











By 
ELEANOR H. PORTER 











Copyright 1913 
By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 














SYNOPSIS 
Pollyanna Whittier, daugh 
i ary, on the death of her father, 
her home with her mater 
Hiarrington, a we thy, 
faced woman of forty 





home 
comes 
aunt, 


ter of a 


















ss Polly 1 vs Pollyanna to adopt 
ry and kitten and gives her a bovely 
very much a 1inst her will. Pol- 
mong her 

i Sat mimie Bean, a boy 
from a nes janage, Miss Polly having 
d to take him in. John Pendleton, one 
yniivanna’s new friends breaks his leg, 
iyanna finds a friend in Dr. Chilton. 
Pollyanna persuades Miss Polly to let her 
dress her hair, put a rose in it, and drape @ 
lace shawl around her shoulders’ but be- 
comes angry when Dr. Chilton driyes up and 
sees them, John Pendleton asks VPollyanna 






to make her home with him, and, being 
prompted by Nancy, Pollyanna’ seeks to 
bring about a reconciliation between Pen- 
dleton and Miss Polly, thinking they are 
estranged lovers. he tells her that it was 


her mother he loved, but Pollyanna, being 
convinced that ker aunt loves and needs her, 
refuses to go to Pendleton Hall to live. 


CHAPTER XXII—(Continued) 


*“(\H, YES,” nodded Pollyanna, em- 
phatically. “He said he felt better 
right away, the first day he thought 
to count ’em. He said if God took the 
trouble to tell us eight hundred times 
to be glad and rejoice, He must want 
us to do it—some. And father felt 
ashamed that he hadn’t done it more. 
After that, they got to be such a 
comfort to him, you know, when 
things went wrong; when the Ladies’ 
Aiders got to fight—I mean, when 
they didn’t agree about something 
corrected Pollyanna, hastily. “Why, 
it was those texts, too, father said, 
that made him think of the game—he 
began with me on the crutches—but 
he said ‘twas the rejoicing texts that 
started him on it.” 
“And what game 
asked the minister. 
“About finding something in every- 
thing to be glad about, you know. As 
I said, he began with me on the 
crutches.’ And once more Pollyanna 
told her story—this time to a man 
who listened with tender eyes and 
understanding ears. 
A little later Pollyanna and the 
minister descended the hill, hand in 
hand. Pollyanna’s face was radiant. 


might that be?” 


Pollyanna loved to talk, and she had 


been time: 
Many, many 

her father, 
that the 


talking now for some 
there seemed to be so 
things about the game, 
the old home life 


vanted to know. 


and min- 





root of the hill their ways 


lyanna down one road, 
walk- 


parted, and Po 
ind the 
ed alone 

In the Rev. Paul Ford’s study 


vening the minister sat tl 
1 


minister down another, 


that 
inking. 








Near him on the desk lay a few 
sheets of paper—his 
Under the suspended pencil in his fin- 
gers lay other sheets of paper, blank 
—his sermon to be. But the minister 
was not thinking either of what he 
had written, or of what he intended 
to write. In his imagination he was 
far away in a littie Western town 
with a missionary minister who was 
poor, sick, worried, and almost alone 
in the world—but who was poring 
over the Bible to find how many 
times his Lord and Master had told 
him to “rejoice and be glad.” 

After a time, with a long sigh, the 
Rev. Paul Ford roused himself, came 
back from the far Western town, and 
adjusted the sheets of paper under 
his hand. 

“Matthew twenty-third; 13—14 and 
23,” he wrote; then, with a gesture of 
impatience, he dropped his pencil and 
pulled toward him a magazine left on 
the desk by his wife a few minutes 
before. Listlessly his tired eyes turn- 
ed from paragraph to paragraph until 
these words arrested them: 

“A father one day said to his son, 
Tom, who, he knew, had refused to 
fill his mother’s woodbox that morn- 
ing: ‘Tom, I’m sure you'll be glad to 
go and bring in some wood for your 
mother.” And without a word Tom 
went. Why? Just because his fath- 
er showed so plainly that he expected 
him to do the right thing. Suppose 
he had said: ‘Tom, I overheard what 
you said to your mother this morn- 
ing and I’m ashamed of you. Go at 
once and fill that woodbox! I'll war- 
rant that woodbox would be empty 
yet, so far as Tom was concerned!” 

On and on read the minister—a 
word here, a line there, a paragraph 


le IOSe 


sermon notes. 








Pick 


‘DONT FEED Ez. f 
YOU AND THE | AB 


CAN DOT? 


Pas for Itself on PPicry 200 Bags 

This machine has saved millions of dollars for Southern 
farmers. How in the world can any man afford tocontinue 
to hand-pick his crop, or feed it to hogs, when picking and 
selling the crop will bring him so much more ? 

Man, don’t you know that peanut meal is selling at $40 
or more per ton; and oil is bringing a big price? Then, 
why don’t you pick your peanuts and get the big profits? 


Hand-Picking and Threshing Will 
Not Do! 


If you pick by hand you are losing half the crop—just 
as though you burnt it up. If you attempt to thresh your 
crop you are going to crack the nuts so that they will not 
keep, and you will ruin the vines so that they are unfit for 
feed. You need the Benthall Peanut Picker. Mr. 
Benthali’s master machine that positively cannot crack the 
nuts. and that saves the vines in splendid condition fon feed, 
These vines are worth from $15 to $25 perton. They are 
equal to alfalfa. aud if you grind them up you are literally 
grinding up money, Just like the pork packers get all of 


C. A. Shoop, Sec’y, 
been 





Don’t hog dovm your peanut crop, for packers discriminate 
against pork from sections where this is done. Is it wise to 
feed a vegetable oil worth from 60c to 70c a gzllon to an 


animal that will be worth several cents less per pound because of such feeding? 
Pick the crop and sell it. Feed the vines, and if you need feed, buy peanut meal, 





BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY, 











HALF PeAnut/Pi¢c 


the profits from the hog except the squeal, Mr. Benthall’s 
master model gives you all of the peanut profit. 


Mule-Power, or 4 to 6 Horse- 
Power Operates the Benthall 


It is not necessary to have a big cumbersome engine 
that’s expensive to operate in order to pick the peanut crop, 
This machine is so perfect that it requires minimum horse 
power. Most every farmer has a gasoline engine thatcan 
run the outfit. Even if you: peanut crop is not big, you 
can make splendid profits picking for your neighbors. 
Many young men have bought their own farms with the 
profit the Benthall made for them. Many farmers use the 
Benthall to pick both cow peas and peanuts, 


Sold on a Guarantee a2) 


I sell every machine on an ironclad guarantee of sat- 
isfaction, or your money refunded. Get full particulars 
about my offer and pick the crop in your section this fall. 
Don’t put it off. but write for my boeklet and fuil infor- 
mation now before it is too late and my output is sold. 


106 Shoop St., SUFFOLK, VA. 
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| fore! 


somewhere else. 

“What men and women need is en- 
couragement. Their natural resisting 
powers should be strengthened, not 
veakened. .. Instead of always harp- 
ing on a man’s faults, tell him of his 
virtues. Try to pull him out of his 
rut of bad habits. Hold up to him 
his better self, his real self that can 
dare and do and win out! The 
influence of a beautiful, helpful, hope- 
ful character is contagious, and may 
revolutionize a whole town. . Peo- 
ple radiate what is in their minds and 
in their hearts. If a man feels kindly 


and obliging, his neighbors will feel 
that way, too, before long. But if he 
scolds and scowls and criticises—his 
neighbors will return scowl for scowl, 


and add interest! When you look 
for the bad, expecting it, you will get 
it. When you know you will find the 
-you will get that. a ell your 
Tom you know he’ll be glad to fill 
that woodbox—then watch him start, 
alert and interested!” 

The minister dropped the paper and 
lifted his chin. In a moment he was 
on his feet, tramping the narrow 
room back and forth, back and forth. 
Later, some time later, he drew a 
long breath, and dropped himself in 
the chair at his desk. 

“God helping me, T’ll do it!” he 
cried softly. “Ill tell all my Toms I 
know they’ll be glad to fill that wood- 
box! Tl give them work to do, and 
T’ll make them so full of the very joy 
of doing it that they won't have time 
to look at their neighbors’ wood- 
boxes!’ And he picked up his sermon 
notes, tore straight through the 
sheets, and cast them from him, so 
that on one side of his chair lay “But 
woe unto you,” and the other, “scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites!” while 
across the smooth white paper before 
him his pencil fairly fle r first 
drawing one black line’ through 
“Matthew twenty-third; 13—14 and 
ys 

Thus it happened that the Rev. Paul 
Ford’s sermon the next Sunday was a 
veritable bugle-call to the best that 
was in 


rood 


son 





every man and woman and 
child that heard it; and its text was 
one of Pollyanna’s shining eight hun- 


dred: 

‘Be glad in the Lord and rejoice, ye 
righteous, and shout for joy all ye 
that are upright in heart.” 





CHAPTER XXIII 
An Accident 


T MRS. Snow’s request, Pollyanna 
went one day to Dr. Chilton’s 
office to get the name of a medicine 
which Mrs. Snow had forgotten. As 
it chanced, Pollyanna had never before 
seen the inside of Dr. Chilton’s office. 

“lve never been to your home be- 
This is your home, isn’t it?” she 
said, looking interestedly about her. 

The doctor smiled a little sadly. 

“Yes—such as ’tis,” he answered, as 
he wrote something on the pad of pa- 
per in his hand; “but it’s a pretty 
poor apology for a home, Pollyanna. 
They’re just rooms, that’s all—not a 
home.” 

Pollyanna nodded her 
Her eyes glowed with 
understanding. 

“IT know. It takes a woman’s 
and heart or a child’s 
make a home,” she said. 

“Eh?” The doctor wheeled about 
abruptly. 


head wisely. 
sympathetic 


s hand 
presence to 


“Mr. Pendleton told me,” nodded 
Pollyanna, again; “about the woman's 
hand and heart, or the child’s pres- 


ence, you know. Why 
a woman’s hand and heart, Dr. Chil- 
ton? Or maybe you'd Jimmy 
Bean—if Mr. Pendleton doesn’t want 
him.” 
Dr. Chilton 
strainedly. 
“So Mr, 
woman’s hand and 
home, does he?” he asked evasively. 
“Yes. He says his is just a house, 
too. Why don’t you, Dr. Chilton?” 
“Why don’t I—what?” The doctor 


don’t you get 


1 
take 


laughed a little con- 


Pendleton says it takes a 


heart to make a 


| had turned back to his desk. 


,;—and I 


“Get a woman’s hand and heart. Oh 


forgot.” Pollyanna’s face 
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showed suddenly a painful color. “I 
suppose I ought to tell you. It wasn’t 
Aunt Polly that Mr. Pendleton loved 
long ago; and so we—we aren’t going 
there to live. You see, I told you it 
was—but I made a mistake. I hope 
you didn’t tell any one,” she finished 


anxiously. 
“No—! didn’t tell anyone, Polly- 
anna, replied the doctor, a little 


queerly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, then,’ sighed 
Pollyanna in relief. “You see you're 
the only one I told, and I thought Mr. 
Pendleton looked sort of funny when 


l’d told you. 


id he?” The 





doctor’s lips twitch- 


“Yes. And of course he wouldn’t 


want many people to know it—when 
*twasn’t true. But why don’t you get 
a woman's hand and heart, Dr. Chil- 
ton?” 

There was a moment’s. silence; 


then very gravely the doctor said: 

“They’re not always to be had for 
the asking, little girl.” 

Pollyanna frowned thoughtfully. 

“But I should think you could get 
’em,” she argued. The flattering em- 
phasis was unmistakable. 

“Thank you,” laughed the doctor, 
with unlifted eyebrows. Then, grave- 
ly again: “I’m afraid some of your 
older sisters would not be quite so— 
confident. At least, they—they haven't 
shown themselves to be so—obliging,” 
he observed. 

Pollyanna frowned again. Then her 
eyes widened in surprise. 

“Why, Dr. Chilton, you don’t mean 
—you didn’t try to get somebody’s 
hand and heart once, like Mr. Pendle- 
ton, and—couldn’t, did you?” 

The doctor got to his fe 
abruptly. 

“There, there, Pollyanna, 
mind about that now. Don’t let other 
people’s troubles worry your little 
head. Suppose you run back now to 
Mrs. Snow. I’ve written down the 
name of the medicine and the direc- 
tions how she is to take it. Was 
there anything else?” 

Pollyanna shook her head. 

“No, sir; thank you, sir,” 
mured soberly, as she turned toward 
the door. From the little hallway she 
called back, her face suddenly alight; 
“Anyhow, I’m glad ‘twasn’t my moth- 
er’s hand and heart that you wanted 
and couldn’t get, Dr. Chilton. 
bye!” 


et a little 


RCVCE 


she mur- 


Good- 


It was on the last day of October 
that the accident occurred. Polly- 
anna, hurrying home from. school, 
crossed the road at an apparently 
safe distance in front of a swiftly 
approaching motor car. 

Just what happened no one 
seem to tell afterward. 
there anyone found who could tell 
why it happened or who was to 
blame that it did happen. Pollyanna, 
however, at five o’clock, was borne 
limp and unconscious, into the little 
room that was so dear to her. There, 
by a white-faced Aunt Polly and a 
weeping Nancy she was undressed 
tenderly and put to bed, while from 
the village, hastily summoned by tel- 
ephone, Dr. Warren was hurrying as 
fast as another motor car could 
bring him. 

“And ye didn’t need ter more’n look 
at her aunt’s face,” Nancy was sob- 
bing to Old Tom in the garden, after 
the doctor had arrived and was clos- 


could 
Neither was 


eted in the hushed room; “ye didn’t 
need ter more’n look at her aunt’s 
face ter see that ‘twa’n't no duty that 
was eatin? her. Yer hands don’t 


shake, and yer eyes don’t look as if 
ye was tryin’ ter hold back the Angel 
© 6 death himself, when you're jest 
doin’ yer duty, Mr. Tom—they don’t, 
they neg ti 


“Is she hurt—bad?” The old 


man's 


voice pli 

“There ain’t no tellin’? sobbed 
Nancy. “She lay back that white an’ 
still she might easy be dead; but 


Miss Polly said she wa’n’t dead—an’ 
Miss Polly had oughter know, if 
one would—she kept up such a lis- 
tenin’ an’ a feelin’ for her heartbeats 
an’ her breath!” 

(Continued next week) 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








The Autumn Garden 


EFORE the end of August make a 

sowing of spinach in rows well 
fertilized to use in the fall. Then the 
middle of September sow spinach 
broadcast to make plants to winter 
over for late winter and spring cut- 
ting. The variety used is the Norfolk 
Savoy, which has smooth seed. Some 
sow the prickly leaved spinach in 
February for spring use, but I have 
found that the wintered-over crop is 
sufficient and does not run to seed 
any quicker than the spring-sowed. 

* * * 

The last of August or early Sep- 
tember sow seed of the Big Boston 
lettuce for setting in the frames for 
early winter heading. I use 
sashes on frames six feet wide, three 
sashes on a portable frame, which ] 
can move after one crop is cut to a 
fresh soil and thus avoid replanting 
the same land. 


glass 


x Ok x 

About the 20th of September is the 
best time to sow seed of the Early 
Wakefield cabbage to make plants 
for setting in open furrows in No- 
vember. For family use the Charles- 
ton Wakefield is best, as it is larger, 
but a little later in heading. Cauli- 
flower seed can be sowed at the same 
time, using the Snowball variety. 
These are not so hardy as the cab- 
bage, and are better set thickly in a 
frame and protected with cloth in cold 
nights. Then set them in the garden 
in late February and they will head 
before the weather gets too hot. 
Cauliflowers and. cabbage need the 
heaviest sort of manuring and fertili- 
ation. Their chief needs are for ni- 
trogen and phosphorus, and potash 
is of little importance to them. 

x ok 


Strawberry plants can be set at any 
time from October to December, the 
best time being usually during No- 
vember, for the dry weather is then 
apt to be past and the plants live bet- 
ter than if set earlier. Plants set in 
November wiil make a fairly good 
crop in the spring. 
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Many are not aware of the 
ill effects of coffee drinking 
until a bilious attack, frequent 
headaches, nervousness, or 
some other ailment starts 
them thinking. 


Ten days off coffee and on 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink—will 
show anyone, by the better 
health that follows, how cof- 
fee has been treating them. 
“There’s a Reason” 


for 


POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers 














I sowed the seed of my large White 
French turnips the last of July, as 
they are a long season variety and 
need early planting. One of my cor- 
respondents wrote that as I had ad- 
vised this turnip, he applied to seeds- 
men for it, and they ridiculed the 
idea and told him there was no such 
turnip. This shows that some seeds- 
men do not know everything. 

*x* * * 

The Norfolk Curled kale can be 
sowed the last of August for winter 
cutting. Sow rather thinly in rows 15 
inches apart. By the middle of Sep- 
tember I plant sets of the Pearl onion 
and the Yellow Potato onion, the 
first named for early green onions in 
spring and the Potato onion for ripe 
bulbs. This onion ripens in June and 


makes an abundance of sets at the 
root, but never makes seed. It is 
about the earliest ripe onion, but 


should be used or disposed of before 
winter, as it is not a good keeper. 
There is another onion which in- 
creases in the same way. This is the 
White Multiplier. It is not a large 
onion, but it is one of the best of 
keepers. 
x Ok OR 
«Many people fail in keeping onions 
in winter because they keep them in 
too warm a place. The best place to 
keep onions is to spread them out in 
perfectly dark outhouse, and if the 
weather gets very cold at night throw 
some sacks over them, A little freez- 
ing will not hurt them, but heat will 
start them to sprouting, and it takes 
very little heat to do this. 
* Ok Ok 
I have been planting sets of the 
Norfolk Queen onion for the earliest 
green onions. But a year ago the 
crop of this onion was an absolute 
failure in this country, and I have had 
to use the Pearl, a similar onion but 
not quite so early nor growing so 
large. The Queen will probably be 
imported again from France. 
ek Ox 
Late in August sow some seed of 
the Milan turnips. These grow very 
quickly and are good for fall use, but 
for later use I sow in early Septem- 
ber seed of the American Purple-top 
or the North Carolina Prize and the 
Yellow Aberdeen, which is a very 
good turnip and keeps well without 
getting pithy. 
x Ok OK 
In September sow seed of the Chi- 
nese Red Turnip-root radish and the 
Celestial. The latter is a very large 
white radish, and when boiled makes 
a dish better than turnips. The rose- 
colored Chinese radish can be sowed 
at the same time, and when the 
weather gets cold mulch between the 
rows with coarse manure and you can 
pull them all winter through and 
they will be not at all pithy. Anoth- 
er very large white radish is the Jap- 
anese Sakrajima. I prefer the Celes- 
tial to this one, for in some seasons 
the Japanese variety is apt to run to 
immense tops and make poor roots, 
while the Chinese Celestial always 
makes roots rather than tops. 
a ee 
Early Horn carrots sowed in Au- 


| gust will make a crop, and can be left 


like the late beets, parsnips and sal- 
sify in the rows where they grew all 
winter and pulled as needed. 

ar ae 


If you have a surplus of okra in- 
stead of letting it get hard and ripe, 
cut all the pods and then cut them 
into thin pieces and dry them in the 
sun. This dried okra will be fine for 
boiling in soups in winter. 

KOK Ox 


Plant bush snap beans every two 
weeks till early September, and if 
you have a good lot of pods when 
frost threatens you can can them or 
pack them down in stone jars in 
strong brine for winter use. These 
taken out the evening before and 
soaked in water overnight will boil 
like fresh ones the next day. 


Seed of the Hanson and the Won- 
derful lettuce sowed in September 
can be set in the open furrows in No- 
vember between the early cabbage 
plants, and they will usually winter 
well and head in early spring and be 
cut out of the way of the cabbage. 

* * * 


Keep the garden absolutely clean of | 


weeds in the fall if you want to have 
fewer cut worms in the spring, for 
they breed in the weeds. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


| apse a few rows of garden peas 
for early fall use. 

Pecans may be successfully budded 
until the bark fails to slip. 

A good fall and winter garden pro- 
motes health, enables one to save 
money, and lessens the number of 
trips to the grocer’s. 

To eradicate crab grass and other 
weeds from the lawn, prevent their 
going to seed by clipping the lawn 
constantly. 

The flower garden is not complete 


without a collection of bulbous 
plants. Order bulbs for fall planting 
now. 


There are ways to profitably utilize 
all surplus fruit and vegetables. See 
to it that none of these products go 
to waste on your farm. 

The strawberry patch should re- 
ceive constant attention at this sea- 
son. Give frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion, pull out all weeds and grass that 


the cultivator will not reach, and 
keep the runners removed. 
Do not allow dead or injured 


branches or twigs of fruit trees to re- 
main through summer. They are like- 
ly to become infested with shot-hole 
borer, a troublesome insect, which 
will spread to healthy neighboring 
trees. 

In localities where field crops have 
been destroyed by flood, farmers will 
do well to consider the planting of 
fall vegetables for market. Cabbage, 
onions, and celery are good crops to 
use for this purpose as they all do 
nicely on well drained bottom land. 

The sight of beautiful fruit at this 
season should induce every one who 
hasn’t a good orchard to start one 
this fall. Write the horticultural di- 
vision of your state agricultural col- 
lege for a list of desirable varieties 
suitable to your locality and for a list 
of reliable nurseries that sell fruit 
trees at reasonable prices. 

The cheapest and one of the best 
methods of fertilizing the orchard or 
grape vineyard is to plant it to a win- 
ter cover crop. If possible, use for 
this purpose vetch or one of the clov- 
ers. Vetch may be planted with sat- 
isfactory results from now until the 
middle of October; bur clover, from 
now until the first of October; crim- 
son clover, from the early part of 
September to the latter part of Octo- 
ber. Get ready at once to give your 
orchard this treatment. 

What is more refreshing than a 
glass of unfermented grape juice? 
This delightful drink is easily made 
and should be on the pantry shelf of 
every farm home. Following are di- 
rections for making: Use grapes that 
are fully ripe and pick the berries 
from the stems before pressing out 
the juice. In case a fruit press is not 
available, the juice will separate 
readily if the grapes, with a little wa- 
ter, are heated sufficiently to loosen 
the hulls and then squeezed in a bag 
made of cheese cloth. Heat the juice 
nearly to boiling temperature (200 
degrees Fahrenheit), strain through a 
fine cheese cloth, and pour immedi- 
ately into bottles or fruit jars that 
have been allowed to stand for some 
time in boiling water. 


clean, tightly fitting stoppers thaf 
have been previously scalded, push- 
ing the corks a little below the top of 
the bottle. Seal with wax or paraf- 
fine. The juice may be sweetened ac- 
cording to taste. F. J. CRIDER, 


Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College S. C. 


Cork bottles | 
at once (seal, if jars are used) with | 
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6500 ACRES 


of land subdivided for sale 
on Browndale Farms, 7 
miles from Hawkinsville, 
Ga. Not cut-over, sour 
muck or green lands, but 
a famous plantation, that 
for 54 years has been 


CULTIVATED 


The Hawkinsville and 
Western Railroad runs 
right thru this land, af- 
fording ample % 


R. R. FACILITIES 


Lands are fertile and lev- 
el with abundance of run- 
ning water. Unexcelled 
climate. Excellent schools, 
churches and 


SOCIAL LIFE 


For full information, ad- 
dress: 


Southern Trust Co., 
HAWKINSVILLE, GA. 











S*HUSTLER’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 

HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Porte 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C, 


and Columbia, S. ¢. 
Address nearest point. 






















“Letters From Men Who Know” 


is the title of a little booklet 
telling how some of our custom- 
ers have increased the value of 
their farms and made their bank ac- 
counts grow by using finely ground 
Raw Rock Phosphate. Why continue 
to pay war prices for acid phosphate 
and mixed fertilizers when you can 
obtain Nitrogen by growing legume crops and 
Phosphoric Acid 4 plowing under finelye 
ground RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE with your 


legumes? Let us send you this|money saving 
booklet. It’sfree. Write for your copy today. 


Robin Jones Phosphate Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














FIRE CAN'T BURN 


This is the Steel Roofing that fire can’t 
burn; that lightning can’t damage. It 
lasts longer than wooden shingles. ks 

n 













better. to nail Id di 

gay ME sy a: on. Sold direct to 

SPECIAL STEEL ROOFING 
Price $3.48 Per 100 Square Feet 
Freight Prepaid 

The price of roofing i i i ee 
is the time to Buy. end today ? hig 
free samples to test. Save 50 to 75c per 
uare by writing—TODA Y—for Special 
Day Bargain Offer No. P. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 


DANK 
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FINE SEED OATS 


ai@ BBeean 




















3000 bushels nice dry improved Ga. Rustproof, 
and 500 bushels Fulgum oats for sale at 75 cts. 
per bushel f. 0. b. cars Shellman Ga. These 
oats produced this year an average of 48 bu- 
shels on an 80 acre field with but little rain 
and no Nitrate Soda. Only fertilizer used 
250 Ibs acid phosphate and cottonseed meal. 
Oats are sacked in new five bushel sacks. 
Address 


| C. P. PROTHRO, 


Rover, Georga. 
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" YOU HAVE TO PRIZE UP A“ROPER” | 
SHINGLE=IT DOES NOT CURI. OF 
ITS OWN ACCORD. 








“ROPER’ WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 


If properly laid, “Roper” shingles will not curl or 
warp. Warping shingles make a leaky roof. “Roper” 
cedar shingles absorb so little water that they are prac- 
tically moisture proof. Test them ina bucket of water 
with ordinary shingles. 


Every bundle of “Roper” shingles has the name of 
“Roper” stenciled on it. That is your protection. 

A “Roper” roof will endure for generations without 
requiring replacements. “Roper” shingles weather a 
beautiful steel-gray when left unpainted. 

Use “Roper” cedar for all farm buildings. 


Write today for free booklet on cedar, and for name 
of nearest “Roper” dealer. 











oa JOHN L.ROPER LBR CO, i 
: | NORFOLK,VA, c 

















Our Educational Directory 














Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success”’ 








A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops 
self control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Car- 
olina. Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under 
$200. Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated 
catalog sent free, Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


Pineland School for Girls——\ 


SALEMBURG, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A Home School, owned and conducted by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Jones. 
building—steam heat, running water in every room. 








a 














Elegant 
Prepares 
rural schools. 
Write for cata- 


Brilliantly lighted. 
for best colleges. A Teachers’ Course which fits girls to teach in the 
Domestic Science, An excellent Music School. 
log. School opens September 5th. 


T The A Grade College of Western North Caraolina. 
LENOIR COLLEGE, Adequately hy se poe Scienc. ee fe rer 
. of Education fully recognized. ther Departments: 
HICKORY, N.C. Business, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
and Sub-Freshman. Healthful surroundings. Expenses low. Write for Catalogue to 
R. L. FRITZ, President, or F. C. LONGAKER, Vice-President. 
e 
Mars Hill College drew 366 young men and women last year from 
64 counties in North Carolina, and from 7 other 


States and Cuba. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL. N. C. 
A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


fo1 250 Students,~ Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business,Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol-"| 
arship. Wide patronage. | 
VERY REASONABLERATES | 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location | 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalocue, Views, 


Rates reasonable. 

















Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 








Warrenton High School 


A High Grade Preparatory School 
for College or Business. 


Its students, for years, have been 
among the leaders at the Univer- 
sity and the Denominational Col- 
leges. For catalog address 


etc., address the President. | JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, 
| Sst Peas 
W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. | WARRENTON, N. C. 
WHITSETT. NORTH CAROLINA @ 
We have a Special Offer for 25 boys and girls 
who read this paper, and wish to attend our 
school. Write to-day. 
































RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 













Our clubs save you money. We will gladly MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 
make a special club on any papers you may STUART MCGUIRE, M. D., DEAN 
wish New college building completely equipped. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all Extensiv eo ltal and anentery sae 
wigs roomy d to. : u? | J. R. MCCAULEY, SECRETARY 
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PRIZES FOR SCHOOL BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


815 Wilkes County Children Made 
Perfect Attendance and 165 Were 
Perfect in Spelling—Plans Your 
County Might Well Adopt 


N ORDER tto stimulate attendance 

upon the schools here our County 
Board of Education decided to con- 
tinue the plan which we had inaugu- 
rated a year be- 
fore of giving to 
each pupil perfect 
in attendance a 
“certificate of mer- 
it”, something to 
be signed by the 
teacher and _ the 
county superin- 
tendent of schools, 
something beauti- 
fully lithographed 
in colors, something suitable for 
framing and something that the child 
might keep as a souvenir of his school 
days. The results proved the wisdom 
of the board, as there were 815 chil- 
dren to receive these awards of honor. 

The great majority of these, at 
least 700, had trudged over our muddy, 
unimproved country roads, some of 
these for a distance of not less than 
two miles. This number shows an 
increase over that of a year ago of 
something over 16 per cent. One boy 
was among this number who received 
a gold medal for perfect attendance 
for seven years, the public school 
period, neither had he been tardy 
during ail of that time. The intro- 
duction of this feature of the school 
work here has done no little to in- 
crease the average daily attendance. 

Another gratifying feature of the 
work here during the past year is the 
large number of perfect spellers. Our 
board recognizing the fact that some- 
thing should be done to help improve 
the spelling of the girls and boys who 
were being graduated from our 
schools, decided to offer an award of 
honor to every child in the schools 
who did not miss a word during the 
entire term. This plan worked so 
very well a year ago that it was de- 
cided to continue it in operation 
among the schools during the year 
now closing. The result here also 
justified the board in its action, as 
there were 165 who were reported by 
their teachers as perfect. This was 





any 


MR. WRIGHT 


an increase over last year of more 
than 13 per cent. These certificates 
of merit together with the awards of 
henor and the diplomas presented to 
the seventh grade graduates—160 in 
number, made an army of 1,400 girls 
and boys at the county commence- 
ment to receive the reward of their 
labors. 

In the library work our county has 
gone forward during the year. We 
have long since placed a library in 
every school both white and colored, 
and turned our attention to supple- 
menting the original libraries. We 
have succeeded in placing about 20 
of these supplemental libraries so far 
this year. It is true that each county 
is imited to six each two years, but 
there is a provision in the law that 
forfeits those not taken by a county 
to any other county that may happen 
to have applications on file. This ex- 
plains why we have been enabled at 
the end of each biennial period to 
secure sO many more libraries than 
Wwe were entitled to under the law. 
We also placed four of the six second 
original libraries to which we are en- 
titled Curing this biennial period. The 
rapi! growth of this work is gratify- 
ing as it shows unmistakably that 
cur people are fast becoming a read- 
ing people, and a reading people al- 
ways becomes a thinking people as 
well. 

In order to encourage the work of 
domestic science in our schools, and 


to popularize the fireless cooker, one 
cf these was offered as a prize to 
the school girl between the ages of 
12 and 16 years who would prepare 
and bring to the county commence- 
ment in April the best school lunch. 
Fourteen young ladies, each from a 
different section of the county entered 
this contest, which, by the way, was 
one of the most interesting features 
of the county commencement. 
These and a number of other fea- 
tures emphasized and stressed during 
the present scholastic year have made 
for no little in the educational prog- 
ress of our people. GG. Ws 





A Fine Lesson in Neighborliness and 
Neighborhood Improvement 


UR local was organized in March, 

1907, with fifteen members. Up to 
this time no one in our community 
had thought of helping his neighbors 
and it seemed as if we cared only for 
self. When we began to meet in our 
local and talk things over, we saw for 
the first time how little benefit we had 
been to one another. When we saw 
these things in their true light, we be- 
came interested and our local grew 
and kept pace with our interests, and 
now it seems as if we were living ina 
new country. The meetings brought 
us closer and closer together, until in 
a short time after we had organized, 
it seemed as if all ill will had been 
“wiped off the slate.” 

In June of the same year we organ- 
ized, one of our members had to be 
operated on for appendicitis. The lo- 
cal met at once to see about his crop, 
and we agreed the night of our meet- 
ing to work his crop until he was well, 
and also to help his family in every 
way we could. Those who could not 
themselves work. in the crop. paid 
their part to our treasurer and he 
hired help in their places. This man 
made a good crop and it was due to 
the Union. This was our first oppor- 
tunity to show our loyalty, but it was 
not the last. 

Not long after this the good wife 
of one of our members had to under- 
go an operation, and our local paid 
half the cost of this operation. Later 
on it did the same thing for another 
member whose wife had to be taken 
to a hospital. Though we were pay- 
ing out money for these things, we 
were getting along better than we 
ever had before and we had a neigh- 
borhood in its true meaning, not just 
some people who lived near one an- 
other. 

When we began to meet talk drift- 
ed to better farming, better stock, 
and a better neighborhood; this was 
something new for us. We subscrib- 
ed to farm papers and they have been 
of much help to us (The Progressive 
Farmer has been the leader) in bet- 
tering our methods of cultivation. 

Most of our members were renters 
and few had thought of buying a 
home. They had no plans for the fu- 
ture. They were content to drift 
from place to place, from year to 
year, just merely existing. But today 
this has changed. Many of our mem- 
bers have bought farms and others 
are planning to do the same. Liie 
holds something in store for them 
that it did not before the Union was 
organized and they became members. 
Men who once had to work tn town 
part of the year to make a living are 
now making it at home. 

Three years ago our Union organ- 
ized a department for buying sup- 
plies. It has been a success and hx 
benefited every member. We also 
organized a cooperative telephone 
line which brings the people of a 





large section of our county in closer 
touch with one another and is now 
connected with the nearest city ex- 
change. This was the work of the 
Union. We have built better school 
houses and placed in them _ better 
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equipment; we have taught our 
community how to work together; 
we have taught them how to be 
neighbors and friends. 

Has our Union not done something 
worth while? E. E. ARNOLD. 


Sardis, Miss. 





Farmers’ Warehouse Saved $13,000 
in Fertilizer and $2,300 in 
Warehouse Charges 


Brother Editor :— 
—. 7 of your life of labor 
and love for the agricultural 
masses, and in proof of your teaching 
that the Southern farmer can redeem 
his condition by intelligent codpera- 
tion and organization, I send you the 
following official statement of the 
Farmers’ Warehouse Co., at Jeffer- 
son, Ga.: 
Warehouse, 100 by 100 Feet, Opened Novem- 


ber 11, 1915 
CORE CE WRTIIe co i6s 56. 5.6.596 056.085 08 $1,889.33 





Cost of “Automatic” sprinkler .... 850.00 
Total ..cecece CHEV Civvenevees UZ 2E000 
Cash paid in st@ck....cccces sess $2,298.12 
Net above interest and operating 
BXPONSED: 46.6.6. 46 0b cwenne 69054 12664 $2,824.93 


Business Done te Date 
Contracted and delivered to farmers— 
216,000 pounds available phosphoric acid 
115,000 pounds ammonia 
Cost to the farmers, $36,340.00. 
The same plant food sold on the 
market in this territory, count- 
ing 10-2-0 at $24 a ton on note 
October 15, would cost ........ 
Cost to the farmers... $36,340.00 
Allowing 8 per cent 
interest, and for 
mixing and bagging 


2,369.24 
— 38,709,24 
Leaves a net saving to the farm- : 
er by codperation of ........... $13,599.76 


The result to the crops now growing 
promises to make a greater difference. The 
stranger passing over our highways can 
plainly see the difference. 

Warehouse charges in this terri- 
tory had usually been for storage and 
insurance 35 cents a month per bale. 
This institution has charged all, land- 
lord, tenant, white and colored, rich 
and poor alike, 15 cents for the same 
service, making a saving on this ser- 
vice to the farmers who patronized it 
of $2,325. Here arg facts. What ex- 
cuse has the Southern farmer for his 
condition except ignorance and indif- 
ference? Like a sleeping giant the 
producers do not know their combin- 
ed strength and power. 

Some of the crop of 1914 was put 
into this warehouse at the time it 
was ginned would not have sold for 
more than 6 cents a pound and has 
been sold for 13 cents a pound. If the 
United States Congress had passed 
the Henry bill and protected the 
South for one twelve months it would 
have saved to the South $400,000,000. 
The 6 per cent money advanced on 
cotton the past season has been a 
great help to us. All over Georgia 
and the South the farmers should 
take your advice, build their ware- 
houses and codperate in their pur- 
chases and sale of their products. 
Georvia’s last State Union meeting 
just held in the city of Macon was 
one of the best I have ever attended. 
Wishing your labors crowned with 
success in your efforts to lead us 
Southern farmers to a higher, hap- 
pier life, Sincerely yours, 

tT. 5. JOHNSON, 
Mer. Farmers’ Warehouse Co. 


Jefferson, Ga. 





The Best Meeting Sedley Local Has 
Ever Had 


HE best meeting Sedley Local has 

ever had was an open-air com- 
munity meeting held on the grounds 
of Bethel Church, near Franklin, 
July 26. 

I said to the brethren in the closed 
meeting some time ago that I thought 
the farmers ought to have a good 
time at least once each year. They 
agreed with me and Holmes Local 
Was invited to join us. This local 
kindly accepted our invitation and we 
decided to give a “fish fry.” On the 
Morning of July 26 the committee 
went early to the place of meeting to 
Prepare for the occasion. At a late 
hour the message came, “No fish in 
the city of Norfolk today.” Then, 
what.shall we do, was the important 


question. Now to show what the 
farmers can do when their minds are 
fully made up: In a little while large 
cooking vessels were seen here and 
there on the green rapidly boiling 
and the sweet savor of old Southamp- 
ten hams perfumed the air. The din- 
ner committee got busy preparing 
vegetables. Loaf bread and corn 
bread; fried chicken, pickle, etc., were 
plentiful, and between twelve and 
one o’clock the invitation to dinner 
was extended to our assembly of be- 
tween five and seven hundred people. 

About two o’clock these people 
were addressed by Hon. Geo. H. 
Bowles (our state secretary), of 
Lynchburg. The next speaker was 
Hon. J. S. Musgrove, our county rep- 
resentative. Mr. Musgrove is also a 
Union man. Then came an address 
by Rev. W. L. Burles of Courtland. 
Bro. Burles is a prominent minister 
of the Virginia Methodist Confer- 
ence. Lastly our county president, 
Bro. J. T. Moore, gave an address in 
which he expressed our appreciation 
to the other speakers for their pres- 
ence and the excellent addresses 
given by them. 

After the meeting closed the audi- 
ence was invited to partake of lemon 
ices which was very refreshing in- 





deed upon a warm day. 


I pronounce this our best meeting, 
in several ways. The joint meeting 
brought a large number of both Un- 
ion and non-Union people together; 
it brought speakers together; it 
brought friends together, we made 
new friends of this gathering, and if 
any present were not on good terms 
such feelings must have been swept 
away where so many kind, happy 
faces, so many learned men expound- 
ing knowledge to the public and last 
but not least, where ladies (for the 
larger part of the gathering was fem- 
inine) had assembled for a day of 
pleasure. 

MRS. HURLEY R. JOYNER. 
Sec.-Treas. of Sedley Local. 
Sedley, Va. 





Interest in Rural Codperation Grows 


—— spirit and sentiment for codp- 
eration among Florida farmers 
and fruit growers have never been so 
strong as at present. In every com- 
munity are men and women who are 
making large sacrifices in time and 
energy that the community may be a 
better place to live in, and a better 
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place in which to rear a family. This 
enlarged view of life has brought 
more happiness and contentment than 
great riches. 

During recent weeks many letters 
have been addressed to the Universi- 
ty of Florida making inquiry regard- 
ing different phases of cooperation. | 
Dean P. H. Rolfs of the Agricultural 
College has added a department of 
Rural Coédperation to the Correspond- | 
ence Courses previously offered by 
the University. The text-book for 
this course is “How Farmers’ Codper- 
ate and Double Profits,’ by the best 
known Southern agricultural writer, 
Clarence Poe, Editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

In establishing local codperative or- 
ganizations it is of the highest im- 
portance to know why so many of the 
efforts have proved failures. It is 
not so difficult to secure generous co- 
Operation upon the occasion of some 
impending calamity, like the citrus 
canker, as in the common every day 
problems of life. 


The hog raisers of | 
Florida are losing many thousands of 
dollars annually for want of codpera- 
tion. The vegetable growers could 
save many thousands annually by co- 
Operative buying and selling—Florida 
Experiment Station. 


AS THE LAWYER WOULD SAY 








“Why did Reverend Blinks leave his 
cherece ?” 

‘ aid his parishioners were t of 
contributory negligence,”’ Excha 

Pat, whose regiment was in action, be- 
came quite overcome by fright and tarted 
on a run for tl rear, An officer called on 
him to stop, shouting “Stop, or I'll fire at 
you!” 

Pat increased his speed, “Foire away!” 
he yelled. ‘“‘Phwat'’s wan bullet to a bushel | 
av em?"—Exchange. i 
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@ You can get your Chero-Cola *In 
“% a Bottle--Through a Straw” at Soda 


, Fountains and other Refreshment 
Y% Stands. 
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That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton rows 

m and you will havea valuable grain 
atin S crop in the spring. No need to 
~~ ral Be: make several trips to plow and har- 
> oat Ee = gap 


— row the land, or wait til crops 


ae j are gathered. Your fields are well culti- 
TE | Gi 


vated and packed in summer. They make an ideal 
M eced bed for grain. Just plant grain between the 
= rows with - 
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Protects crop 
from winter 


killing Save 7 Labor of Sowing Grain 


You can plant three rows at atime. One mancan sow six to eight acres a day. Cotton and 
corn canbe gathered and the stalks cut without damage to the grain. Fertilizer can be applied 
with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows. The plants are protected from 
winter's rain and cold. No danger of their “‘spewing up.’? Every plant isin a basin 
where it receives ample moisture. You are far surer ofa stand than if yoa sow Z 
broadcast, or with a Western Drill. Noimitators can do the work the “Cole Way.” p 
Write for our catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 4 RW, . YY 


THE COLE MFG. CO.,- © Wi 
CHARLOTTE, N. : “ Yj, 









BOX 300 












Don’t plan any fall and winter pur- 

chases for Home, Field or Shop until 

you get a copy of this money-saving 

Catalog. Then compare Spotless lit- 

tle-profit prices with the usual cost of 

similar goods, such as Clothing, Housefurnishings, 
Stoves, Sewing and Washing Machines, Paint, 
Roofing, Engines, Farm Implements, Vehicles, 
Harness, etc.; you’ll agree you can’t afford to be with- 
out the new Spetiess Catalog (just from the printer). 
Write usa ose card right now and get your free copy. 


The Spotless Co. 375 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Get This Beok— Save Money 
Let me tell you how —_ my famous Blue Grass 
Buggies for road test at_the lowest. a wg 
heard of in lask no 
60 Days’ Road Test— 
ona Guarantee 





D.T. BOHON, Pree. f 
THE DB. Le BOHON = 
in 








WILLIAMS 2320" MILL 
CORN 

SAVE money by grind- : 

ing yourowngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of }#* 
whole grain. Doit witha pe 
WILLIAMS MILL, the @&# 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen-& 
ing device protects 5 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insures ex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs, Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS — 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 

WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27, RONBA, N.C. 
































THE GUARANTEE 
LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER. 


THE Beautifully illustrat- 
SPREADER 

YOU es ed CATALOG FREE 
SHOULD f ; 

BUY. q: or the asking 









a mt ‘Seino 


iJ Our special patented features have them all 
guessing. Noone else can use them, but some 





others try to imitate them. Thousands of American 
farmers have discovered for themselves that not one of 
the imitations begin to equal the original GUARANTEE 
LIME & FERTILIZER SPREAD 

_Pay attention to the name of the spreader you buy. 
ames Geta substitutes. Our trade mark 

RANT protects you from substitution.. 

WRITE U $ AT ONCE for full information concerning 
the “GUARA NTEE SPREADER,” the spreader of ‘NO 
REGRETS.’ 


Guarantee Mfg. Co., Dept. F 3, Baltimore, Md. 


-— ABRUZZI RYE—~ 


Grown on the 


Cherry, Crockett, Poe, 
and Woodbury Farms. 


10 Bushel lots and over, 
$2.50 
Smaller quantities, $2.75, 
F. 0. B. Rock Hill. 

Shipped in new, even weight burlap bags. 


ROCK HILL GROCERY CO., 


ROCK WILL, S. C. 


PEACHES $2.82 per Bu. net! 


July 31 an Orchard Company at South- 
ern Pines, N. C., shipped by express to 
Norfolk, Va., 100 crates, 3 pecks each, of 
Elberta and Caruthers peacnes' which 
netted—in Uncle Sam’s money—$211.50, 
which is 70% cents per peck, or $2.82 
per bushel, after express and commission 
deducted. 

Why don’t YOU plant a peach orchard 
and get some of this money, too? We 
can supply you the Trees That Preduce 
Results. Full information on request. 

J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 

Box 106, Pomona, N. C, 
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ENGINE ‘iv $32.75 crite 
ONLY 8 On Larger Sizes 
One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by South’s largest, oldest established machinery and 
supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
more power, less fuel. Easy torun, 2to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
shipment, easy payments. Big free 
circular, Smith-Courtney Co. 
821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


d0c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c. 


Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints 

free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, 

and 10c (stamps) for six prints. 8x10 enlargements, 25c. 
ROANOKE CYCLE Cé6., 

58 West Avenue, 
















Our 1916 Farm Record Book will 
you to keep your accounts better. 
get it together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 


enable 
You can 


ROANOKE, VA. | 








ALL ROUND THE FARM 








TAKING CARE OF OUR FORESTS 


Chief Forester Graves Points Out 
Southern Opportunities— Growing 
Timber for Turpentine Purposes 
Will Be Profitable 


} AN address before the Southern 
Forestry Congress at Asheville on 
July 11, Henry S. Graves, Chief For- 
ester of the United States, emphasiz- 
ed the importance of the timber sup- 
ply of the South and pointed out 
methods by which it may be perpet- 
| uated. 

“Nowhere in the whole United 
States,” said Mr. Graves, “can the 
naval stores industry or the protect- 
ion of hardwood timber be carried 
on with the same natural and eco- 
nomic advantages asin the Southeast. 
Forests occupy more than half the to- 
tal land area of the South. Southern 
pine is the principal softwood used in 
fully two-thirds of the country east 
of the plains. Backed by a supply of 
some 325 billion feet of yellow pine 
and about 20,000 sawmills, the pine in- 
dustry holds today a commanding 
place in the country’s lumber market. 
By their very magnitude the forest 
problems of the South command at- 
tention.” 

In addition to the value of the tim- 
ber, the Southern pineries, said Mr. 
Graves, furnish annually about 35 mil- 
lion dollars worth of turpentine, ros- 
,in, etc. This income is in danger of 
being entirely lost through failure 
properly to care for and perpetuate 
the forests. 

“The turpentine industry of south- 
ern France is a man-made industry. 
A century ago the barren sand-dunes 
could be bought at any price one was 
willing to pay. Today the poorest 
pine land covered with 2-year seed- 
lings sells for $9. Stocked with 30- 
year old pine it is worth $80, and with 
50-year old $160 an acre. In this coun- 
try the turpentine industry has had 
the advantage of a great natural for- 
lest. Instead of being founded and 
preserved by the diligence of men its 
destruction will be beau about 
unless steps are taken to perpetuate 
it. The growing of timber for tur- 
pentine purposes is a profitable un- 
dertaking at present.” 

Sixty-one per cent of the present 
hardwood supply of the country is lo- 
cated in the South, Mr. Graves point- 
ed out. Moreover, many of the most 
important hardwoods are. supplied 
wholly by the Southern forests. The 
Appalachian region now _ produces 
about 50 per cent of the hardwoods 
used in the country, and forms the 
chief remaining source of supply. At 
| the present rate of cutting the exist- 
ing supply of high-grade hardwood 
‘timber will not last many years. Un- 
der proper methods, however, the 
Southern Appalachian region alone 
can be made to grow four-fifths of 
the hardwood timber which we now 
require. : 

There is great need, said Mr. 
Graves, for more of the states to pro- 
vide for forest fire prevention under 
the Weeks Law, in coéperation with 
the National Government. The lum- 
ber companies should also combine to 
prevent fires in their holdings. This 
can best be done by protective asso- 
ciations such as have been formed 
elsewhere. 

Once the fire problem is controlled 
the possibilities of forestry in the 
South are almost unlimited. When 
| the people of the South wake up to 
the value of the resources at stake 
and take necessary steps to prevent 
their destruction and waste, the for- 
ests of the South may be made to 
yield a continuous supply of lumber 
and other products. 




















| ONE WAY 
The boss of a woodworking shop in West 
Philadelphia was examining an Irishman as 
| to his fitness for a job as a cabinetmaker. 
After a somewhat lengthy examination 
| the foreman asked: “How would you make 


a Venetian blind?” 
“I'd poke him in the 


eye wid me screw- 
driver,” 


answered the tired Celt.—Exchange, 


Let Hogs Dip Themselves 


ICE and fleas are so prevalent that 


every hog farmer should make! 
some provision against them. There 
are two ways of combatting lice. One 


is to pour oil over the hogs at feeding 
time and the other is to let the hogs 
dip themselves. This is the easiest 
way and it is perhaps more eiticient. 

A. P. Spencer, District Agent for 
the University of Florida Extension 
Division, suggests 
poured over the water in the hog 
wallow. In this way the animals will 
keep the pests off without further 
trouble to the owner. Since the wal- 
low is necessary, it had just as well 
be used as a dipping vat at the same 
time. 





$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer 





(Concluded from page 4, this issue) 


than you now do on the whole, and 
have big crops of corn and oats or 
wheat thrown in, you will find that 
the $500 extra comes in more than 
once a year. 

But when you make big crops of 
pea hay, never be tempted to sell it. 
Temporarily there will be profit in 
doing so, but in the long run there 


will surely be loss to the land. The 
more hay and other roughage you 
make the more stock you can feed, 


| 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


U.S. COLLEGE. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Opens September 15th. 
Day and Night Classes 
Located in the National Capital, where it has the bene- 
| fit of the best governmental association. The faculty is 
composed of instructors who stand highest in the pro- 
fession. Most modern equipment. 
Dr. Hubert Young, P. V. M. Dean. 
Write for prospectus M giving detaiied information. 
222 C Stroot N. W., Washington. 0. C. 








|| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK — | 





that the oil be} 





and the more stock you feed the more | 


manure there will be, till you will fin- 
ally make manure enough to cover 
that clover fieid that is to go into 
corn, and when you can do that the 
road to success is easy, for when a 
field gets a coat of clover and manure 





every third year, you will no longer 
be saying that your land is poor. And 
there are men [ know of in the South 
today who have grown rich in this 
sort of farming, while their land has 
grown richer annua It is simply 


the difference between farming and 


planting. 
|;OUR HEALTH TALK 
Rest an Hour at Noon 
OT enough stress is being laid on 
the importance of the midday 
rest hour,’ said a prominent tubercu- 
losis specialist of this state recently. 
“The noon rest hour is as essential for 
maintaining health and efficiency as 
the noon meal, sometimes more so, 
and should not include the time tak- 
en for the meal.” 

“Every working woman, especially 
those who work in offices, stores and 
mills, housekeepers by no means ex- 
cepted, should have an hour at noon 
to rest—to lie down, relax and rest 
brain, nerves and body. I dare say,” 
said the speaker, “the lack of this 
period of daily rest is more the 








cause 
of so many women coming down 
with tuberculosis than any other one 
thing. If the midday rest hour is 


such an important factor in the cure 
of tuberculosis, why is it not as im- 
portant in the prevention of the dis- 
ease? 

“The rest hour,” continued he, “is 
not essential in preventing and cur- 
ing tuberculosis only; it is the great- 
est factor in keeping up that resist- 
ance that stays off most all other dis- 
eases. It is the means of keeping fit 
and efficient, of avoiding that fatigue 
of mind and body that causes acci- 
dents, miscalculations, errors and in- 
efficient work altogether. It is the 
means of avoiding mental and physi- 
cal breakdowns and, at the 
time, of accomplishing greater re- 
turns and more satisfaction in the 
work done.” : 





NATURAL AFFINITIES 


“There seems,’’ a Northerner once observ- 

ed to Sens Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 

‘there seems to be a strange affinity be- 

tween a colored man and a chicken.” 
“There’s nothing strange about it,” 

Skeppard, “One isd 

the other from eggs 





smiled 
sscended from Ham and 
.’—Exchange. 








same | 


| and Home- 


' RLF. D.7, Box 197, BI 








Of Meri 





ANGUS CATTLE—?::? s sexes, all ages, 


best strains. 
| ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 lbs. 


Jeifersonton, Va. 





ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
I am offering a num- 
ber of young bulls, 


Aberdeen-Anqgus 
— cows and heifers, good 


individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 
d.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missctri 








HOLSTEINS 


eens 


PO eeeeen"*4 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Half a million purebred Holsteins. There 
are in the United States nearly half a million pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian cattle and this number is 
being increased at the average of sixty thousand 
annually. To the man who considers dairy farm- 
ing as a business proposition, the fact that these 
figures represent the actual growth of the ‘‘Black- 
and-White”’ breed in this country since 1871 is a 
powerful testimony that the profits which breeders 
and owners of Holstein Ns enjoy are most exe iat 
Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 186, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















Large assortment of registered fe- 

0 § eins perp eA royal breeding and indi- 

Real bargains in young 

ones Fikercuiie tested, reasonable 

pacer satisfaction guaranteed. Try 
s great dairy and beef breed. 

KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 


Kentucky Holsteins #oth sexes 


rious ages; 





of va- 
tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 

WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 











Write us for pric ‘eis 
OAKWOOD 








wee 








aceienate - "7 
This is Good Count, the Champion Bul] 
that heads our herd. 
We have Shorthorn Cows, Heifers and 
Young Bulls for sale at all times. 
BLANTYRE STOCK FARM 
Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 














f “\ 
SHEDDEN FARM SHORTHORNS 


We have for immediate sale twelve nice 
young bulls ten to fourteen months old at 
prices within the reach of all. Come and se- 
lect for yourself or write your wonts. 


C. W. FOWLER, Manager, 
Raymond, | 








Box P. 
= 








Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn 

Use a Short- bull will give you more scale and 
h B ] more bone and more pounds of flesh for 

orn u a Selves amount of feed than any other 

ee 

Are youa aairyman? A Shorthorn bull will not re- 
duce your milk supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable ata ance higher price than you 
can get from a dairy bre 

Are youa farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, decause it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on flesh readily, and yields 
a liberal flow of milk. 

Address American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 

13 Dexter Park Avo., Chicago, ill. 


Cry, THATS RIGHT, 
5s UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
1 and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; rompt 
and careful attentien whi e mak- 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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HOW TO MAKE MORE OATS 





A Few Clearly Stated Rules Which, if Carefully Followed, Will Re- 
sult in Greatly Increasing Oat Yields in the Cotton Belt 





By E. F 

HE average farmer in the Cot- 
ton Belt does not grow enough 

- oats for his own needs. He ar- 
gues however that it is cheaper to 
buy from yne dealer or neight 
than to raise them. 





However, he can 
grow them cheaper than he can buy 
them, and by so doing not only re- 
duce the operating expenses of his 
farm but improve his cropping sys- 
tem and the physical condition of his 
land as well. 

When a farmer is asked why he 
dees not grow oats the reply is us- 
ually, “An oat crop does not pay me.” 
tie has failed in a grain crop or has 
heard of some other farmer who has 
failed. Upon close inquiry this fail- 
ure can be traced to a violation of 
some well established princip'e in 
agriculture. There is no reason why 
an oat crop should not be a success if 
it is gone after rightly. 

An oat crop is easy to make, it does 
net require the long months of hard 
work that some crops do. The land 
can be easily prepared with machin- 
ery, the seed planted with machinery, 
the grain harvested and made ready 
for market with machinery; nor is 
the machinery expensive. If you are 
not a grower already, try at least a 
few acres for seed and early hay. 


. Climate and Soils 


HE oat is not a summer crop for 

the Cotton Belt. It loves a cool, 
moist climate. In the last 40 days of 
its growth a large amount of mois- 
ture is necessary. To get these con- 
ditions in the South the seed must be 
planted in the fall of the year; but in 
the upper part of the Cotton Belt 
they may be planted in February or 
March. 

Oats are adapted to a wide range of 
soil types, but, if the land is too poor 
to make a good crop of cotton, a 
profitable oat crop should not be ex- 
pected. Spring-planted oats on poor 
soil often do not make a growth high 
enough to harvest. If the land is 
poor it should be. fertilized. A top- 
dressing. of finely pulverized barn- 
yard manure applied on the fall- 
planted oats as soon as planted or in 
January or February will greatly ove 
ercome the lack of fertility. 

Soils very rich in nitrogen may 
make a rank growth that is liable to 
fall down just before ripening. The 
same bad results may follow the use 
of excessive amounts of stable ma- 
nure. 


Time of Planting 


N THE Southern states oats should 

be seeded in the fall where the risk 
of winter-killing is not too great. 
Three-fourths of the Cotton Belt can 
be fall planted, if the winter is an av- 
erage and the grain is planted early 
enough for it to become well rooted 
before freezing weather sets in. 
Where oats cannot be planted in the 
fall, they should be planted just as 
soon after the middle of January as 
the danger of winter-killing is over. 
A delay in planting reduces the yield. 

When oats can be planted in the 
fall, the yield is increased in some 
cases 300 per cent over spring plant- 
ing. Remember that oats love cool, 
moist weather. Dry, hot weather in 
the latter part of the spring is a fre- 
quent cause of failures. The fall 
planting often escapes this. The dif- 
ference between spring and fall seed- 
ing where the latter can be followed 
is often the difference between a 
good crop and a failure. 

From fall sceding the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station found that the Red 
Rust-proof oats made an average 
yield, for a ten-year period, of over 
47 bushels per acre, while from spring 
seeding, grown side by side and fer- 
tilized alike, the same variety yielded 
an average of only 15% bushels per 
acre. 


September and October are the 


Cauthen 


best months for fall seeding; Febru- 


ary for spring planting. By planting 
ea one root system is secured 
before the soil be ins to heave from 
freezing. -If the oats make an early 
growth and are in danger of being 
kilied down by frost, as a result of a 
warm fall and winter, they may be 
grazed during dry weather. 

Early planted oats furnish excel- 
lent winter erazing. However, if a 
good seed crop is desired, stock 


should not be permitted to tramp over 


them after the middle of February. 
Fertilizers For Oats 


} pee sandy lands and loams are 
VE deficient in phosphoric acid. A 
small amount of acid phosphate (100 
or 150 pounds) and 150 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal at the time of planting 
seem to give good results. When the 
land has a good crop of cowpea stub- 
ble or other summer legume for soil 
improvement, the cottonseed meal 
may be omitted. Of the different fer- 


farmer is the three-furrow drill, 
which fits in between cotton rows 
and narrow corn rows. With it the 
oats can. be planted in the cotton 
middles before all of the cotton is 
picked. The cotton stalks are cut or 
knocked down in the winter and do 
not interfere seriously with the har- 
vesting of the oats. 








Oats may be sowed broadcast and 
disked in our ly, loamy or clay 
oil w l { wwinge the land 
Experiment ow that cowpea stub- 
ble, elvet | l vl cor! land 1 | 
cotton land planted in oats in this 
way produce as much grain as when 
the land was plows before seeding; 
but where the land is hard and com- 





pact and has n ! 


uch litter on it, t 
yield is increased by plowing 
seeding, 


ips 


berore 


Best ‘Varieties of Cats 


HE varieties of cats grown in the 

Southern states may be placed in 
three groups: Red Rust-proof, Burt 
and Turf. 

In the Red Rust-proof group should 
be included such varieties as the Tex- 
as Red Rust-proof, Bancroft, Appler, 
Hundred-bushel, Culberson, Cook and 
some others less widely known. All 
of these varieties have long berrds, 

















FINE WHEAT ON COTTONPORT PLANTATION, WEST MONROE, LA, 


tilizers, the greatest need is for nitro- 
gen. Good crops may be_ secured 
without applying either potash or 
phosphoric acid. 

A top-dressing of 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre often pays 
well, especially when the land is defi- 
cient in nitrogen. For fall-planted 
oats, the nitrate of soda should be 
put on in the first ten days of March; 
for spring planting the last of March 
or early in April. 


Methods of Seeding Oats 


HE old method of sowing the seed 

broadcast on rough land and 
plowing them under is slow and 
wastes seed. Ifa grain dril! is availa- 
ble its use is more satisfactory, be- 
cause it plants the seed more uniform 
in depth, more evenly, and does it 
at less expense. If the land has much 
litter on it, it should be turned under 
completely with a two-horse plow a 
few weeks before time to plant. The 
seed and fertilizers may then be sow- 
ed broadcast by hand and covered 
with a disk harrow. This is a rapid 
and satisfactory way to seed oats and 
other small grain when a grain drill 
is not available. 

The cpen-furrow method of plant- 
ing oats is recommended for fall 
seeding where the liability of winter- 
killing is great—especially on clay 
lands. The oats come up in an open 
furrow below the general surface of 
the land and alternate freezing and 
thawing do not seem to injure them. 

There are several simple inexpen- 
sive machines—one-horse or _ two- 
horse drills—made to plant oats by 
the open furrow method. A_ good 
type of drill for the small cotton 


large plump grains and show some 
resistance to rust. When planted in 
the fall under ordinary conditions in 
the Southern states, they produce 
well. 

Closely related to this group is the 
Fulghum variety. It is as early as 
the Burt and almost free from beard. 
The kernels are plump and reddish. 
In an average of several years at the 
Alabama Experiment Station it is not 
quite equal to the Red Rust-proof in 
production but its earliness and few 
beards make it a desirable variety. 

The Burt variety is early and grows 
tall. The kernels grow long and slen- 
der and have some beard, and be- 
cause of its tallness and earliness it 
is a good variety to sow in the 
spring. 

The turf group includes such as the 
Virginia Gray, Turf, etc. They are 
late, have a low spreading habit, and 
are very subject to rust in the spring. 
They make a good grazing oat for the 
Southern states. 


Treatment of Seed for Smut 


O GUARD against the loss of oats 

by smut, it is well to treat the 
seed before planting them. The cost 
is only two or three cents a bushel 
and the method simple. Mix one 
ounce (about two tablespoons) of 
ordinary commercial formalin from 
the druggist in three gallons of water 
and soak the seed in it about 19 min- 
utes. All of the seed should be thor- 
oughly wet. The water should then 
be drained off the seed and the damp 
seed left in a damp sack for 8 or 10 
hours; then spread out in a clean 
place where they can quickly dry. 
Care must be taken that they do not 


(23) 1019 


remain damp long enough to start 
germination. 


HAIRY VETCH 











Some Points on Seeding—Lack of In- 
oculation Chief Seurce of Failures 
no: vetch, while not aving 
i 1 ett 30: GALCh ively vI 1 in he 
pa s rapidly | i f£ the 
n opul le ‘ t ‘ 
It 18 one « thre \ est al | 
ricl i\ ( ( ) } t } s 
be i € 4 Ss l Lt 
cove crop ) C to Jal en 
turned under the followine spring 
when pre} tion for seeding begins. 
Another excellent use is to sow 
with fall oats, and harvest the com- 
bination crop of oats and vetch when 
in the dough stage for hay early in 
the spring. This spring harvesting 
takes place early enough to plant cot- 


ton, sweet potatoes or similar crops 
following the vetch. Twenty-five 
pounds of hairy vetch seed mixed 
with a half bushel of rye and sowed 
in cotton middles in the fall will keep 
the land covered during the winter 
months and produce an abundant 
crop to be turned under the _ fol- 
lowing spring. It may be seeded in 
cotton with a one-horse drill or sow- 
ed broadcast and plowed under. Drill- 
ing is much the better method, as the 
seeding is more uniform, less trouble 
and gives more satisfactory results in 
every way. Any implement that will 
stir the soil sufficiently to cover the 
seed may be used where drilling is not 
possible. When seeding with oats for 
a spring forage crop a gcod propor- 
tion is twenty-five pounds of hairy 
vetch seed to five pecks of oats, sow- 
ed just as oats alone are seeded. 

A very prolific source of failure in 
growing hairy vetch is lack of inocu- 
lation. It is absolutely necessary to 
have a certain bacteria present when 
seeding this crop for the first time. 
This very essential element may be 
obtained by putting a liquid contain- 
ing the bacteria on the seed, or by 
scattering soil containing bacteria 
over the field to be seeded. Of course 
this soil must be secured from land 
where the crop has been grown suc- 
cessfully. In a community where 
hairy .vetch has been grown it will be 
a very easy matter for any one just 
beginning to grow the crop to get a 
few hundred pounds of “charged” soil 
for inoculation. It may be well to 
start with only a few acres the first 
year, as the problem of getting inocu- 
lated soil may be quite an item. Li- 
quid containing bacteria for inoculat- 
ing seed may be obtained almost any- 
where and is a very good method 
when soil is not available. 

The inoculated soil should be scat- 
tered at the rate of 300 to 1,000 pounds 
an acre, just about as fertilizer would 
be distributed. The sun must not be 
allowed to shine on this soil very long 
or the bacteria may be killed. A 
cloudy day is a good time to do this 
work, but when this is not possible, 
let a cultivator or the seeding ma- 
chine follow immediately after scat- 
tering the soil. 

HUGH E. THORP. 

Dallas, Texas. 





Select Seed Corn Early 

NLY in the field is it possible to 

know whether an ear is large be- 
cause it was produced on the only 
stalk in the hill and so had more than 
its share of sunshine and plant food. 
Careful experiment station tests have 
shown that the ears which are good 
in spite of having been grown on 
poor soil and in a somewhat crowded 
stand are inore productive than those 
on highly fertile fields or in thin 
stands. 

Only in the field can you tell wheth- 
er the ear was too high or too low 
on the stalk and whether it stood so 
erect that the fall rains would enter 
the husks and spoil the ear.—Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. 


Unele John sevs: “I’m a plum fool about 
clover, an’ ; a of tt.” 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Farmer readers 


If advertisement 























MACHINERY 











HELP WANTED 





Wante d- Middle-ag 














For Sale—Duroc-Jersey pigs, shoats, ser- 
vice boars, and gilts in pig; from prize win- 
ners and boar that cost over $5,000. 
chance to get the best in America for a low 











price. Leslie D. Kline, Shenandoah et 
Stock Farm, Stephens City, Va. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Pedigreed Hampshire hogs, all ages. Gra- 
ham Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 
oO. I. C.’S 
Extra Fine Registered and Cholera’ Imes 
mune Herd Boar—Weight over four hun- 
“ed. Price Pe Pigs, ten dollars each, 
J. C. Patton, Charlotte, N. ¢, 
POLAND-CHINA 
Pure-bred Poland-China Pigs 30. bither 
sex, 2 bred gilts; so sows. Suncrest Farm, 











gs—Cross from 

to ‘ So 

Wart ns 

Regis a Poland-China type, 
b 30% ‘and gil service both 
se s tion ¢§ inteed, Write 





- Jot inson, Danville, Ky. 
GUERNSEYS 


‘ a egistered 
bull. Price $150. Tom White Bg) 


TPEREFORDS 
Wanted—Fifteen to 
registered Hereford ca 
Chnton,. 5. C. 
For 
bull, 3 





twenty-five high-class 
Jno. H. Young, 


ttle. 


Sale—One registered Polled Hereford 








years old. Overlook Farm, Hoffman, 
North Carolina. 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Bull Calf — From 


grandson of King of 
producing A. R. O. 
the Hengerveld 


the Pontiacs, and heavy 
greatgranddaughter of 
DeKol. Bred in the South 

















and thoroughly acclimated. Guaranteed free 
from disease. Also, a few fine registered 
heifers. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenne 
JERSEYS 
Wanted—Registered Jersey Bull ready for 
servis Carl Medford, Clyde, N. C 
Three Richly Bred Bull Yearlings; 
also milk cows, Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 


South Carolina. 








hustlers to sell fruit trees 
: gt ee for the 





instruc tion sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
7 ee 





Registered 
beauties; 
Me ridian 


Jersey 
fine 
College, 


Bulls: 15 months 
stock; reasonable 
Meridian, Miss. 


old, 
prices. 





Two Reg zistered Jersey Bulls—Highly bred. 
One sired by grandson of Eminent; one by 
son of Imported Jap; both out of real good 
St. Lambert cows. Chance to get some- 
thing real good at a bargain. John Edge, 








Ww anted—Inte lige nt, 


town of 40,000 amete. 


two miles of ship- 





_ ros wanree_] | 


Supte 1 inte nde ent—Ca 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








SrAmont Gastheas Colleg 


LIVESTOCK 


























Pigs for Sale—$6 

































































one c cks get "the m,. 
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|[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 














BEANS 
Fall cabbage plants, 35c hundred; 300, 75c; 
| 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75 postpaid. Express 
$1.50; 5,000, $6.25 10,000, $10. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
- ‘ABBAGE 





Flat Dute h ‘abbage 
collard plants at same 
Catawba, N. C. 





$ : 
, ; 
price. "Marske Farm, 





Plants -Le ading 
August 20. For prices 
y Minette, Ala. 


CLOVER 


Clover, ready 


Frost-proof Cabbage 
rieties, ready to ship 
rite, J, B.. Stuart, 





Southern Bur inoculated, 5 

















bu and over, 80c bushel, Less thé 
br $1, Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S. ¢ 
* Seed and Big Bone Guinea 
from no reso Avent 
it is too ki s are 
illo D 5 
Double sereened bur 1 ed, 
or Johnsor : aie wil iHiea 
ad men 1 po ‘ Dp bust 
r price j Johnson, N 
Buy Your Bur C seod From adview 
Stock Farm—The« st bur clove in 
the South. Seed guar inteed the equal of any 





offered. $1.25 per bushel. Special prices on 
100-bushel lots and over, Valuable planting 
instructions with orders. Roadview Stock 
Farm, _ Marion, Ala. 

OATS 

Yellow “Peruvian Seed Oats—Ask for sam- 
ple and circular. Jno. A. Rowland, Rich- 
etd, IN, €, 

Write us for prices and samples of seed 
oats, stating quantity and variety wanted. 
Our oats are free of smut, and there is no 
better stocks on the market. Kirby Seed 
Company, _Gaffney, S.A 

Oats—I call attention of ‘Progressive 
Farmers’ to Hammond's Seed Oats. For 
the past fourteen years I have been devel- 
oping a strictly Southern Seed Oat. I sell 
only seed grown on my own farm, Et. 38 
guaranteed true to type, sound, free from 
weed seed, grass and oat diseases, carefully 
recleaned and graded. Value considered my 
seed oats are the cheapest you can buy. Se- 
cure your seed oats supply at once. Write 
for sample, prices and information about 


seed oats. Henry C. 


Hammond, Au 
Georgia. 


gusta, 





RYE 


Rye, Abruzzi and ‘Carolina. 
Goldsboro, N. C 





“Wanted to buy 
Jeffreys & Sons, 












































Toccoa, Ga. Abruzzi Rye Seed for Sale—Write Jas. S. 
: - | white. Mer., Woodberry Farms, Rock Hill, 
i DOGS South ce ‘arolina, 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, | North Georgia Rye gives best. results. 
Herndon, Va. Write for prices. Luther Cobb, Culberson, 
Pedigreed Collie Pups and Berkshire pigs. | North Carolina. = 
xeorge Turbeville, Fairfax, Va. Abruzzi Rye—Recleaned. The great win- 
For Sale—Six ur 1 re = ies. ter cover, grazing, soil-improving and seed 
Ww x Goleman _bure-bred — eee crop. $2.45 per bushel; $4.75 for two bushels. 
aia - nent : ache = R. L. Strowd, Chapel Hill, N. C, 
i li dog, male, 3-year- LE smart $25.) >. — a i 
. Pe Ww hitehurst, Hinewood: oe Hapa 1 Abruzzi Seed Rye, 3 bushel >; % bushel, 
pale epsdirsdztvint vlad Ast paietied ee pices otc $1.75; one peck, | $1; five bushels and over, 
Sale—One cattle and watch | dog. also $2.75 bushel. sardless seed barley, $2.50 
iS, Robt. _Ramsey, Rt. 3, Greensboro, N. C. bushel, 144 WaEHEL: $1.50. 3earded barley, 
For Sale—Registercd White Scotch Collics: | $1.75 bushel. Write us for price on seed 
utiial Fine cow dogs Roadview Stock SED Bee BE Oe Peon GE eee aes 
Marion, Ala. SU! D: AN GRASS 
SHEEP AND GOATS Sudan Grass See d—Guaranteed ] pure; cer- 
 ASade Beak 5 i caloi__e o | tified by state and county experiment asso- 
1 Shropshire Lz bs r Sale—¢ a ApSire or : > . 
a Pa ded A a ay BHUSS TC} sch - & ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
: case Sense earlier a. | tOWh, Pexas, 
10 registered Shropshire rams and four es 
gistered ewes for sale. A. A. Woodruff, | \ ET cu 
Lane, N. C, Hairy vetch, graded, ushel $11; pound 20 
~ 20 pure-bred Angor L goats: 5 | cents. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. C | 
~- ul ANS a BOc Ss. ‘ - 
grade Angora goats; 1 South African An- MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
gora buck. Price, s each for the bunch to | ——; ; - - = A ee 
one party. W. E. Thomas, Nassawadox, Va. Fulghum Oats, Hairy Vetch Mixture— 
: $1.50. Pineland Farm, Buckner, Ga. 
HORSES _AND JACKS = 











Ponies for Sale—Two 3-year 
5 and $100; one S-year, $75. Ww. 
Prop., Paces, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Pure-bred Southdown sheep: Collie pups 
(females): Essex pigs. L. S. Jones, Tobac- 


coville,. N.C. 


heifers. 
Mooresville, 


milk cows and 
retm, H. - 2: 3B. 


For Sale—Fresh 
Oaklawn Stock 
North Carolina. 








iL POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS 
White Le 


Single Comb ghorns—W. O. Per- 





kins, Buckner, Ga, 
Special Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn 
hens, 75 cents. J. L. May, Prosperity, S. C. 
Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 


$1 each. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 








birds; 
latched; beginning to lay. 
5, Charlotte, N, C 


layers; 
WwW. F. 


February 
Mec 


White Leghorn Pullets—Show 
I 





ceeding stock, 


from pedigreed Tom 














heavy 
| bottle, $6. 


‘ rf 
ind ogerm 














1 k sale Satisfaction 
fuaranteed Poultry Farm, Beau- 
DUCKS 

Wild M: lard Ducks—Ch 
each T. P. Croonenberg 

ORPINGTONS 
Six Buff ¢ rry Yount, 
Route N 1 c 
ed ux pigeons 
for \ iv. es rton, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
and white Leghorns. Sin- 
selected cockerels, $1 each. 
7, Iron Station, N. C. 

Silver Campines, White Wyandottes, 
White Leghorns, fine young stock, $1 each, 
at once, account of absence, Be quick, last 
ad. Jap Wolff, Ruralhall, N. C. 

Homer and Carneaux Pigeons—Guaranteed, 
mated, banded, and wor king, Also Single 
Comb i Leghorn } i hens and 
cockere Write, Geo. H. Mil ligan, Jr., Holly 


man, 8; ©: 














Tomato Plants, | $1 per thousand, cabbage 


and collard, $1.50; celery, $2; 40c, 100 post- 

paid. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, LN. Cc; 
For Sale at farmers prices, Poti: ito ‘onion 
sets and the large Potato onions This is 
flavored onion and the earl- 


perhaps the best 
Cc. E. Jones, 





Carysbrook, Va, 





Save Your Sweet Potato Vines— 
more potatoes than slips. 
you please. 


They make 

Set them early as 

Ve keep them at a cost of 10 

cents per thousand. Write for sure method. 
Nursery stock and plants all 


description. J. 
T. & G. W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 





Crimson clover, $8.50 
American-grown red 
Best grade American 
99 per cent pure, 25c 
vetch seed, 20c 


bushel. Choice 
clover seed, 20¢c pound. 
dry-land alfalfa seed, 
pound, Hairy winter 
pound. Dwarf Essex rape 
seed, 10c pound, Write for our Summer and 
Fall Price List of Seeds. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C 


Alfalfa, 
lack of 





fail oftenest 
inoculation. The 
of inoculation is the | 
high-grade bacteria. 
is the world’s best known cul- 

acre bottles, $2 each; five-acre 
Carrying charges prepaid. Name 
the crop when ordering. ware Tocme as Farm- 
Company, Columbia, S. C. 


Vetches 
proper 
method 
with 


Clovers, 
through 
surest and best 
pure culture 
Farmogerm 
ture. Price, 





Cabbage 
and winter 


and Collard Plants—For 
heading. Grown on the foot 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Varie 
irly Jersey Wakefield, leston Wi: 
ld, Flat Dutch, Succession, and »} 
i. Prices: 506 for $1; 1,000 for 
$1.80, postpaid: by express, not prepaid 1, 
5.000 for $1 per 1,000: 10,000 for 
Write for descriptive pric« 
tells how to grow fall cabbage. 
Picdmont Plant Co., Dept. F, Greenville, S, ¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


late fall 
hills 








Chat 























Atl Hide and Rubber Company pay 
for inner tubes, Sc; outer casings, 4c; rub- 
ber shoes, 5c. Green hides, 17c: green salted 
hides, 19c; wool, 25c to 30c; horse and mule 
hides, $3. Tallow, 8c; beeswax, 27c. Deliv- 
ered Athens, Georgia. 


LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS~ 
AND SYRUPS 


Fruit and 





Syrup Labels—Best, beautiful 
designs. Print any quantity. Request sam- 
ples and prices. Edwards-Arnold, 

Texas, 


Troup, | s 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Free Book on 
Power Farming 


vIS¥WL 
ot ie 
ie BRO WS 


B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc., 


Louisville, Ky. 

















a OUR LAND EXCHANGE A 


Cc. Williams Clinton, N. 





F ‘arm in Harnett Page oend for Sale— 














Sale—50 farms in the 








farms containing about 160 acres each. 
; Dudley Woodard, 
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Norlina, plies 




















two crops yearly. 





whi h gus arante cs the 





Boe 





Saturday, August 19, 1916] 


A TOBACCO MARKETING EX- 
PERIENCE 


Mr. Ray Shows How Tobacco Farm- 
ers May Save Much Money by Pay- 
ing More Attention to Better Sell- 
ing Methods 


HAVE been cultivating tobacco for 
several years, and have gained 
some valuable experience in market- 
ing it. In the first place, I find it pays 
to keep in touch with the best mar- 
kets as to prices, grades, and the best 





time to sell. By doing this, you will 
not be running any risk of putting 


your crop on a crowded market. If 
you ship your tobacco without being 
posted, you are likely to get your 
crop on an over-stocked market, 
where buyers have more on hand than 
they can handle well, and therefore 
cannot pay what your crop is worth. 

And again, if you ship when the 
market is crowded it may be weeks 
before your shipment can be put on 
the floor for sale, and if it should be 
ina little too high order, or if it 
should not be dry enough to keep 
packed up for several weeks, it is 


likely to mold or damage and will not 


sell for what it would if it had been 
put on the floor and sold as soon as it 
reached the market. 

In the second place, I find that we 
should not sell to “pin-hook” buyers, 
Or men going through the country 
buying tobacco in lots and shipping 
to the same markets that we can ship 
to. If we will grade, handle, and pack 
our tobacco ourselves, we by using 
good judgment can get as much, if 
not more, than the “pin-hook” buyers 
can get. 

This is an experience I once had 
with a “pin-hook” buyer: A man came 
through this county buying tobacco 
in lots, and bought some of a neigh- 
bor near me and wanted to buy some 
of me to go with that which he 
bought of my neighbor. So we look- 
ed through a lot and he bought about 
600 pounds of me at 17 cents per 
pound. I was to strip it off the stalk 
and deliver it to him, and when I had 
stripped it I found that it was much 
better tobacco than I thought it was. 
So I went to Mr. “Pin-hooker” and 


‘gave him $12.50 to let me have my to- 


bacco back. Then I graded it and 
shipped it myself, and the highest 
grade sold for 54 cents a pound and 
the lowest sold for 13% cents. So I 
saved about $50 by grading and ship- 
ping myself. 

Third and last, I find that it is very 
important that we grade our tobacco 
right, and if we can’t grade it our- 
selves we should employ an expert to 
grade it for us. It will be money well 
spent. Then after we have it graded 
we should ship to the market that is 
best able to handle it for us. 

M. W. RAY. 

Hallsboro, N. C. 





Boys’ Colt Club in Georgia 


RADY County, Georgia, has a colt 

club. Forty boys now belong and 
own their colts, although the club 
was not organized until the spring of 
this year. Patrick Ward, county 
agent, is largely to be credited with 
starting this new and popular club 
for boys on the farm. The Grady 
Livestock i very live 
sort of an organization—is to be 
credited with backing up the move- 
ment in a way that means the reali- 
zation of the purposes of the club. 

To be a member of the club a boy 
must own a colt. It can be a horse 
or mule colt. Before he can become 
an exhibitor of his colt and compete 
for the handsome prizes which the 
Grady County Livestock. Association 
has offered, the boy must have own- 
ed, fed and taken care of the colt for 
at least five months. Next year the 
period of ownership of the colt will be 
extended to one year for all boys who 
enter competition for the chief prize, 
which will be a $300 brood mare. 

The boys have a strong inclination 
for mule colts, and about half of 
those enrolled have mules to exhibit. 








Interest, however, is being aroused in | 


Percheron draft animals. 
lion of this breed has been obtained 
in the northern part of the county, 
and another will soon be located in 
the southern part of the county. 

Grady County is one of the banner 
counties in the pig club work and has 
put the pure-bred pig all over the 
county, supplanting the piney woods 
rooter. Grady County is in the ex- 
treme southern part of the 
where the boll weevil will hit the cot- 
ton growers hard, but certainly not 
so hard had not the farmers taken up 
livestock growing in the way that 
they have. What Grady County is do- 
ing and how it is doing it, is an inter- 
esting theme for agricultural workers 
to discuss who go out from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and come in con- 
tact with the work going on in that 
county. 

CHARLES A. WELL DLE, 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has been very firm and prices 

have advanced to new high levels. 
ent prices are about the highest ever known 
for this time of the year since shortly after 
the civil war. Good middling is now 14%c 
in the Savannah market, and distant months 
of futures are at around lic. The farmer 
can, secure 14 cents for his crop at the aver- 
age of middling, which will bring him $70 a 
bale. Then he can get at least $20 more for 
the seed from the bale, making a total of 
$90 for every bale he makes. 
much better than we ever 
expect that it would seem holders ought to 
meet the demand frankly on that basis. Of 
course cotton may not improbably sell still 
higher, but the market is always uncertain 
and frequently disappointing; and _ besides 
the carrying charges will eat up consider- 
able if not all of a possible advance, cspe 
cially if the cotton is carried a long time. 

While the crop. does not promise any very 
great things at this time, the 
spotted and a fair 


Pres- 


This is so 


had any right to 


condition is 
average prcuduction is in- 
dicated, Some sections hold out prospecis 
for a good crop, and even in the tess prom- 
ising sections there are better streaks. Ai 
some level or other consumption vill be 
affected by the cost, and i. :s usualiy very 
unsafe to wait for the very tcp. lt is not 
advisable to try to sell all the crop duriz. 
the next few months, but w:i.cnever buyers 
want the cotton the most it 1s a good nclicy 
to let them have it. Indications are that 
the movement will not be very 
season. Ww 
Savannah, Ga, 


early this 
. T. WILLIAMS, 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets, W. R. 
Camp, Chief, for the week ending Saturday, 
August 5. 





























Eg 
a a 
3 a 3 
o ; 33 
plo 
2 3 |4 a te 
= 3 $ os 
= 2 — 
SDhle Sa is 
Town Ses eB | ae 
= sfo ° co 
a & IO iS) em 
Asheville .. ees (eee: 1$ 1$1.35/$1.50 
CRGTIOTES. ok. e553 13eC | 1.15| 2.50 
Durham .. |12%c| | 1.25)*4.00 
Greensboro | 2.25), 2:2 
PEGURIOE csc ac es cs 1.10; 3.00 
DEGRCOM - 65.55 shes re 
PHOUTGC. 6.5.5.0 es'ei0 84 3y 5 
PR ONONS oi. os slices 3. 
Sailsbury : 
Scotland Nec 23 
Wilmington ...../13%« 
WeiIn@tOR <o.0 0502 ous A | 
*New potatoes. 
Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 821% @86e 


(delivered in Raleigh, 971 
yellow corn, 8214.@ il 2c 
eigh, 97%c@ $1, 0114 

No. 1 Potatoes, a York, $1 
@2; Philadelphia, $1.65@1.85; Boston, $: 
a 2.65. 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, 
$3.50@5; New 


2C@ $1.01); No. 
(delivered in Ral- 


per barrel—Boston, 
York, $3.50@5. 





BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 



































Fo > Poultry 
a o Per Pound 
e £ 
wi od 
eels 
Ch 
5 deel oS oy 
Town 3 Tl ae 
PO I14A 
Asheville ...... 3 0¢ 30¢ 
Charlotte ...... ees | 35¢ 
DUYUAM oc 06:9: | 35c] 35e| 
Greensboro -| 35c] 35e| 
Hamlet : -| B4e] 30 
Maxton ......++) 850] 85« 
BEONTOOG: 6scc8.0sic Rcscagee | 0¢ 
BAIQIGH. 6 kckks ] 36¢ 31c!s 
SAMSDOEY  icscete xs Pee Papers | 
Scotland Neck 35e] 
pg TC Se rs eee 31c} 
Atlanta, Ga. ...| 31ic! 29e| 
*Each. 





One stal- | 


state, | 








Che Soda (ountain 


An American fastitutto! 


Did you ever stop to realize that the soda 
fountain is as much an American institu- 
tion as the sausage is a German institu- 
tion, ‘“‘French Bread” is an institution in 
I'rance and the Plum pudding an English 
institution? And the funny part of it all 
is that though one seldom sees a one 
fountain in Europe (and then only for th 
sake of attracting American tourist tr: de) 
just as soon as a foreigner gets to this 
country he too seems to learn to love the 

soda fountain. 

But, if you are old enough to look back 
a few years you will remember that only 
comparatively recently has the soda foun- 
tain been either so popular or so beautiful 
and hygienic. 

You may 
fountains looked like—what poor provision 
they made to supply even their 
trade. 


What has wrought this great change— 
what has made the soda fountain a na- 
tional institution—a comfort and necessity 
in the daily lives of men and women—not 
only during the hot summer time but the 


whole year 











’round, 


The answer lies in that delicious bever- 
age Coca-Cola. Soon after its introduc- 
tion at the fountains peopie began to ask 
more and more for this distinctive drink. 

Along with its demand came the de- 
mend for more places that would serve it. 
Soae fountains sprang up everywhere, 
acuipi Gving in beauty, neatness and at- 
tractive service. It isa fact that the part 
the soda fountain anu all its allied indus- 
xrics have come to play in the economic 
life of the nation today is due largely to 
the stimulus given to it by Coca-Cola. 

in the same way has the call for bottled 
peverages grown. In 1899 Coca-Cola in 
vottles was first put on the market 211 
the same quick recognition and apprecia- | 
tion was accorded to it in this form as! 





remember what these old soda 


scanty 


ylants have 


(25) 1021 
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30 YEARS = 
Aco \ 2 


HRC A MOGERN SODA FOUNTAIN 


was sO evident in the fountain trade. 
The same principles of purity, goodness 
and deliciousness made another astound- 
ing record of growth possible. Bottling 
been established all over the 
country to take care of this branch. 
Just think of it—over 96,000,000 glasses 
and bottles of Coca-Cola are ovunk every 
month. So—just as much as is the soda 






fountain a national institution so is Cocae 
Cola the National Beverag 








BUY RUBBER ROOFING NOW 


bse meri is the time to order Spotless Rubber Roofing. 
save you as much. 


88° 


PER ROLL 





cement; fully guaranteed; easy 
$1.50 per roll. 

















2-ply, $1.07; 3-ply, 


Oux prices are actually below what we ourselves would have to pay 
if we went in the open market and bought by the carload. Later on 
we may have to ask more. Spotless Standard Quality Rubber Roofing 
is the south’s favorite roofing material—strictly first quality weath- 
er-proof, water-tight, in one-piece rolls of 108 sq. feet with nails and 


We have a limited stock of Mill Ends-same quality as 
above, but 2 ig a pieces to the roll of 108 sq. feet—prices, 1-ply 74c; 


advertisement or write today for free sampies and 
complete catalog of *‘The South’s Mail Order House’”’ 


; THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
375 Shockoe Lane, 


Never before have we veen abie to 
tolay. 1-ply,88c; 2-ply, $1.20; 3-ply, 


$1.32 per roll. Order now from this 











RICHMOND, VA. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Oct. 24— Woodlawn Farms’ Annual Sale, 


Nashville, Tenn, 
HEREFORDS 
Oct. 21—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Meridian, Miss. 
Nov. 24—Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn. 
50 selected Herefords, 
JERSEYS 
Oct. 26—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas. Cc. 
M. Evans, Sules Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 9—Kinzgfisher County Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, 
Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 


Shorthorns, Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 
Nov. 23 and 24—H. C. Lookabaugh, Waton- 


ga, Okla 


Feb’y 27, 1917—Lespedeza Farm, at Tri- 
State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
SWINE 

Oct, 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 
rocs, 3erkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Hampshires, LD B. Bark, 

College Station, Manager. 
Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 





breeders if they will let us know in time, 





$1.50 pays for 
and The 
new 


your 
Progressive 
subscriber. 


own renewal One year 
Farmer one year for a 


Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits,”” 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 

“It is concrete 
on every page 
vestigation, 


and accurate and bears 
the mark of first-hand in- 


“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 

“Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some coéperative movement for the 
good of the community in which he 


lives,”’ 
Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
DIBGIBE, DUCE 666.6665 -0088 ee astaee $1.00 
With The Progressive Farmer one 
MR io 555in a ARG sre a 8a Oe ae $1.50 


Or sent asa reward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 
Address all orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have 
renewed your 


already 
subscription this year, you 














can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 

sending your renewal now. 

When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 


Farmer.”’ 
\ 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





years, $2; five years, $3. 
mission, 50 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
Clubs of 50 or more, 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


without agent’s com- 





yearly subscriptions, if 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A 
sent together, all for $2. 


together, can 
club of three 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, ec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


1916, etc. After you 


Please advise us promptly if the label 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WeE WILL positively make good the 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 


after the transaction complained of; 


loss sustained by any _ subscriber 


Progressive 








Readers in the Carclinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





Looking One’s Best As a House- 
keeper 


(Continued from page 16, this issue) 


or summer,” said Mary “for in the 
winter my skin chaps and in the sum- 
mer it reddens and blisters.” 

“Oh, I know how to prevent that,” 
answered Martha delightedly. “Miss 
Margaret told me. If you will rub 
some cold cream well into your face 
before going out and then powder it 
well with a good rice powder, it will 
keep it from chapping or blistering. 


| Then, when you come in, do not wash 
j your face but wipe the cold cream 


and powder off with a nice, clean 


| cloth and you will have a good com- 
| plexion.” 














Wanted: Experience Letters for Our Rent- | 


ers’ and Landowners’ Special 


UR issue of September 9 will be our annual “Tenants’ and Landown- 
ers’ Special,” and for that issue we wish both landlords and tenants 


to write us their views and experiences. 


Tell us what methods of 


renting have been most satisfactory, adding also a discussion of plans for 
crop diversification and maintaining soil fertility, for improving homes for 
tenants, for advancing supplies and preventing extravagance, for helping 
tenants buy land, for grouping tenants of each race separately, and any 


other kindred problems. 


We shall also welcome any thoughtful discuss- 


ion of the increasing growth of tenancy in the South, and remedies need- 


ed to keep this a land of home owners. 


The usual liberal prizes are of- 


fered and letters should be mailed by August 26 or August 28 at the very 


latest. 





Send Letters for Our Paint, Lights and 
Waterworks Special 





you put in a lighting system? 


[son you painted your house? Have you installed waterworks? Have 


If you have done any of these things we want you to tell us your 
story for our “Paint, Lights and Waterworks Special” of The Progressive 
Farmer, September 23, getting your letter to us by September 9. 

Crops are bringing pretty good prices now, and we want every farmer 
who can possibly do so to set aside enough money from the fall crops to 
put in waterworks, lights, or paint his house. 

And to this end we want to fill up our issue of September 23 with ex- 
perience articles about painting houses and installing waterworks and 


lighting plants. 


If you have had experience with any of these, sit down and 


tell us how you did it; what it cost you; what mistakes you made; what good 
ideas you have found out; and any suggestions of any kind you think will 


be beneficial to farmers who contemplate similar work. 


If you write on 


more than one subject, write separate letters. 
Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be paid for the three best letters, and we 
will pay at our regular rates for all other letters used. 


Write your letter as soon as you can 


It must reach us by September 9. 











“Is powder harmful to the skin, 
Aunt Margaret?” 

“No, face powders are made of talc, 
starch, bismuth, chalk and magnesia 
and as a rule are harmless if applied 
in moderate quantity for a short time 
and thoroughly washed off. Powder 
is white dirt instead of black dirt; it 
has the same effect as the application 
of so much graphite, the principal in- 
gredient of stove blacking.” 

“Miss Martha, I wish I had heavy 
eyebrows,” said Edith. 

“My dear, very heavy eyebrows are 
not becoming to most people but it is 
well that they be fairly heavy, even 
and well cared for, for the eyebrows 


| and eyelashes serve as a protection 





to the eyes. Sometimes a stray eye- 
lash gets into the eye, causing irri- 
tation. This should be pulled out if 
it cannot be trained. The application 
of a little vaseline to the eye lashes 
at night, will stimulate the hair folli- 
cle or root growth. A stiff brush 


| should be kept especially for brush- 


ing the eyebrows daily.” 

“All this is mighty interesting to 
you girls but as I do not worry about 
spoiling my complexion and training 


|my eyebrows, I should like to know 


how to care for my feet so that they 
will not be so tired and perspire so 


i badly.” 
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Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and all sting- 
ing ,biting insects torment your stock, taking away your 
profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
crease their strength. Your horses and mules do less 
work. Your cows give from one-fourth to one-third 
less milk. The animals become scrawny, poor and are 
victims of disease, Start today and safeguard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


It will protect your stock from all biting insects—horse 
flies, dog flies, mosquitos, ticks, ete. A splendid lini- 
ment for treatment of sore backs, galls, scratches, chaf- 
ing, scalds, etc. 
At Alt Stores—PRICE 25c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


















you want. 


Not in the Trust 





MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” 
If your dealer does not sell MOGN SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


That mellow flavor 


Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











Treat Your Feet Right 


“WHE reason your feet perspire 

so, Dan, is because your shoes, 
while somewhat porous, are not suffi- 
ciently so to permit the perspiration 
to escape as fast as it is formed. This 
leads to an accumulation of perspira- 
tion, the stockings become damp and 
then the feet grow cold easily. If the 
sweat glands of your feet are espe- 
cially active, you should wear shoes 
of thin leather and thin stockings. 
As your fect are especially tender, a 
nightly bathing in warm water and 
then in cold, with the application ofa 
little oil, will help them. Sometimes 
a little borax or alum added to the 
water will make the feet feel better. 


| The trimming of the nails is of great 


| wear holes in the stockings. 


importance; they should be kept 
short and trimmed squarely across. 
Otherwise they will be pressed upon 
by the toes of the and will 
If they 
are not cut squarely across but are 
rounded, pressure on the center of 
the nail causes the ingrowing toe 
nail, which usually occurs on the big 
toe. The nail becomes curved in its 
little pocket and finally presses into 
the nail bed. This is sometimes rem- 
edied by cutting a notch in the mid- 
dle of the toe nail or by thrusting un- 
der the side of the nail a bit of cot- 
ton to force the nail up and outward. 

The feet deserve much better care 
than usually falls to their lot. They 
should be bathed every day. If they 
are tired from overstanding or walk- 
ing, nothing is so restful as a hot 
bath for them; if they are tender and 
tire easily, it is very restful to bathe 
them in alcohol. This will also pre- 
the unpleasant perspiration 
which many times gives a bad odor to 
the feet. Stockings not be 
worn but once without washing while 
often a change of shoes will give the 
feet complete rest.” 


shoes 


vent 


should 


“The only reason that I do not like 
to do housework,” interrupted Alice, 
‘$s that my hands get so rough and 


, red looking and my nails do not look 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


pretty like other girls’.” 

“If your hands look red and rough, 
it is because you are careless with 
them. There is no one who is not 
frequently ashamed of her hands, if 
ill cared for. A housekeeper’s hands 
can look just as well as anyone’s with 
a very little attention. When doing 
housework, have the hands in just as 
little hot water as possible. Use a 
dish mop to wash the dishes and a 
good white soap. After you have fin- 
ished, rinse the hands in cold water 
and wipe thoroughly before going 
out. Often a little vaseline rubbed 
well into the hands will keep them 
from burning and chapping. Rubber 
gloves to be worn in washing the 
dishes and scrubbing are cheap and 
save the hands very much, although 
they may be a little awkward. Old 
gloves should be worn in sweeping 
and gardening and in all such occu- 
pations which make the hands very 
dirty, for the soap and water and 
scrubbing necessary to restore them 
to cleanliness will injure the skin 
and it is almost impossible to cleanse 
the nails after such labors.” 

“Well, anyway, I haven’t a mani- 
cure set to care for my nails with.” 

“Why, Alice, you do not have to 
have a massive, silver manicure set 
to make your hands look well. Really, 
the only instruments you need, are a 
small nail file, an orange stick which 
costs only one penny, and a pair of 
small curved scissors. The nails should 
be trimmed straight across or should 
follow the natural curve of the finger 
tip. The cuticle or skin which grows 


around the nail should be loosened 
by means of a sharp little blade. Be 
very careful that this does not cut 


the edges of the flesh or dig into the 
surface of the nail, and then push 
back the skin with the blunt edge of 
the orange wood stick. Do not use 
any violence or the nails will be 
bruised and the little opaque, white 
spots will appear. These are the es- 
sential points but of course one may 
go on and polish them, putting as 
many finishing touches as she de- 
sires.” 
Caring for the Hair 

si E HAVE talked almost all the 


time up and still have not men- 
tioned the subject that I am most in- 
terested in,” said Bessie, “and that is 
caring for the hair. Please tell me 
how to treat my hair so that it will 
never turn gray for I hate gray hair.” 
“Well, you are certainly beginning 
in time,” smiled Aunt Margaret. “One 
should wash the hair well at frequent 
intervals; it is well to wash it when 
the comb begins to show dirt. Use a 
white comb with large, blunt teeth. 
Brush the hair well every night and 
morning with a stiff brush; a stiff 
brush stimulates the hair follicles to 
growth. It must be kept thoroughly 
clean as it gathers dirt very quickly. 
In washing the hair, almost any good 
white soap may be used. Use 


warm 
water, rinsing with cold water. Rub 
the soap well with the balls of the 
fingers but do not scratch with the 
nail. Dry the hair in the breeze but 
not in the sun, as the sun tends to 
burn the hair; first dry with soft 
towels, then brush or fan it thor- 


oughly dry.” 

“Alice,” asked Dan mischievously, 
“do you now see any use in a person’s 
looking her best?” 

“My goodness,’ laughed Alice, “it 
looks like I have neglected myself 
terribly, but from now on I am going 
to care for myself so well and be 
such a well groomed woman that you 
would be proud to have me waiting at 
the door, Mr. Dan.” 








“SATISFIED 
Returning home from a scientific meeting 
one night, a college professor, who was noted 
for his concentration of thor 
pondering deeply on the subj 
been under discussion, Upon 
room he heard a noise that appeared to 


come under the bed. 
“Is anyone there?’ he asked absently. 
“No, profe ” answered the intruder, 
xr his peculiarities, 
.”’ murmured the profes 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer 














LITTLE ORPHANT 
ANNIE 


| | eee Orphant Annie's come to our 
house to stay, 
An’ wash the cups and saucers up, and 
brush the crumbs away, 
An’ shoo the chickens off the porch, an’ 
dust the hearth and sweep, 
An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, 
an’ earn her board-and-keep; 
An’ all us other children, when the sup- 
per things is done, 
We set around the kitchen fire an’ has 
the mostest fun 
A-listenin’ to the witch tales ’at Annie 
tells about 
An’ the Gobble-uns ’at gits you 
Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 


Out! 


Onc’t there was a little boy ’at wouldn't 
say his pray’rs— 


An’ when he went to bed at night, away 
up stairs, 

His mammy heerd him holler, an’ his 
daddy heerd him bawl, 

An’ when they turned the kivvers down, 
he wasn't there at all! 

An’ they seeked him in the rafter-room, 


an’ cubbyhole, an’ press, 

An’ seeked him up the chimney-flue, an’ 
ever’ where, I guess; 

But all they ever found was thist his 


pants an’ roundabout! 
the Gobble-uns ’ll git you 
Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Ou 


An’ 


t! 


An‘ one time a little girl ’ud allus laugh 
an’ grin, 

make fun of ever’ 
blood-an’-kin; 
one’t when they was “company,” an’ 
old folks was there, 


An’ one, an’ all her 


An’ 


She mocked ’em an’ shocked ’em, an’ 
said she did not care! 
An’ thist as she kicked her heels, an’ 


turned to run an’ hide, 
They was two great big Black Things a- 

standin’ by her side, 
An’ they snatched her through the ceilin’ 
‘fore she knowed what she’s about! 
the Gobble’uns ’ll git you 

Ef you 

Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ 


An’ little Orphant Annie says, when the 
blaze is blue, 

the lampwick sputters, an’ the wind 
g0es woo-oo! 

you hear the crickets quit, 
moon is gray, 

the lingtnin’-bugs in 
squenched away— 
better mind yer parents, 
teachers fond and dear, 


An’ 


An’ an’ the 


An’ 


dew is all 


You an’ yer 


An’ churish them ’at loves you, an’ dry 
the orphant’s tear, 
An’ he'’p the pore an’ needy ones ‘at 


clusters all about, 
Er the Gobble-uns ’ll git you 
Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 











INTENSIFIED FARMING 


—___——~ 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WISH you could see the improve- 

ments which have been made on 
our farm, and many others in Harp- 
ersville, since last year. Why, the 
whole family thinks The Progressive 
Farmer is the only farm paper worth 
reading, and whenever Daddy and I 
plant anything that they don’t be- 
lieve in, all we’ve got to say is, “It’s 


in The Progressive Farmer,’ and 
that’s enough. 
We haven’t but thirteen acres of 


land in all and only nine that is clear- 
ed, but we have many different 
fruits, vegetables and grasses on our 
small farm as many people have on 
90 or 75-acre farms. We have Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, snaps, but- 
ter beans, cabbage, field corn, roast- 
mg ear corn, cucumbers, cymlings, 
beets, onions, cantaloupes, watermel- 
Ons, carrots, peanuts, Sudan grass, 
Soy beans, speckled velvet beans, 
sooseberries, raspberries and straw- 
berries. When you write them down 
It seems impossible to have so many 
things on so small a place, and this is 
not all, for I haven’t told you about 
the orchard or the stock. 

I think stock and poultry raising 
are the most interesting. We have 
ne horse and a mare and two colts. 
Chen we have a cow which gives four 
zallons of milk a day. We also have 
t Jersey Red sow who has eight pigs 
ind | have a Jersey Red shoat, ten 
ure Silver-laced Wyandotte chick- 
‘ns, cight goslings and a setter puppy. 

My two sisters, Ruth and Zelda, be- 


as 


long to the canning club and have on 

their tenth of an acre tomatoes and 

sweet potatoes. Last summer they 

cannéd 500 cans in all, and Zelda won 

five blue ribbons at the fair and Ruth 

one. BETTY DUVALL (Age 11). 
Harpersville, Va. 





HOW A DUST MULCH PAYS 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


E ARE working for a consoli- 

dated and agricultural school to 
be located at French Camp. I am 
14 years old and will enter the 
freshman class at French Camp Acad- 
emy next year. 





In 1914 I rented one and one-fourth 
acres of land in Coahoma County, 
Miss., for $10 per acre. This was very 
rich overflowed land on the Missis- 
sippi River, and had had two heavy 
crops of cowpeas turned under in 
succession. I planted this land in 
good shape to cotton, and worked it 
three times with a Perry cultivator, 
when a long drouth set in. I har- 
rowed it three times a week with 
a common top harrow from then un- 
til the cotton began to open. The 
yield of this one and one-fourth acres 
was three 475-pound bales of cotton. 
This proves what a dust mulch will 
do in dry weather. 

The result of this crop was a good 
bicycle, a Stevens shotgun, a .22 rifle, 
a suit of clothes and many other 
things that are needed and wanted by 
a boy. GUS BOYD. 

Weir, Miss., Rt. 1. 





Likes to Read 





LIKE to read better than to do} 


anything else. 
big library full of books. I would 
select, first, all of Dickens’ works; 
then Scott’s, Eliot’s, Alger’s, Coop- 
er’s, Tennyson’s, Longfellow’s, Poe’s, 
Twain’s, and then a whole lot more. 
I have read books by all of these 
writers, all of Shakespeare’s works, 
and many others. 

I am a member of the poultry club. 
I joined this spring. I have about 
seventy little Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens. I hatched forty-eight chicks the 
last time and have forty-seven now. 
They are about a month old. I have 
one hundred White Leghorn eggs 
hatching now. 

I was a member of the corn club 
several years ago. I raised 72.9 bush- 
els on an acre, and won a prize of $4 
at the parish fair. My brother raised 
81.1 bushels, but at a higher cost. He 
won $7 on yield and $3 on the ten- 
ear exhibit. 

I joined the pig club this spring. 
We had about ten members. 
lected Duroc-Jerseys. 

I am fourteen years old and in the 
ninth grade. I will have to go away 
to a high school next year. 


Sarepta, La. ETHIEL BOYETT. 





Her Ambition Is to Teach Science 
Y AMBITION is to be a school 


teacher and to specialize in do- | 


The | 


mestic science and agriculture. 
examinations for teachers in Missis- 
sippi require more and more knowl- 
edge of these two studies. Our school 
taught domestic science and agricul- 
ture last term. We learned lots of 
things, but we could have learned 
some things that we did not if we had 
read The Progressive Farmer. Some 
of our girls took the examination and 
one of the questions was, “How would 
you start an alfalfa pasture?” and 


they did not know, while this and al- | 


most all agricultural questions have 
been recently discussed in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
We live on a 
five sisters but 
girls help papa on the farm. 
LILLIAN SORRELS (Age 12). 
Moss, Miss. 


small farm. I have 


no brothers, so we | 


I expect to have a/| 


We se- | 


| 


‘ 






Preparedness that Profits You 


Bb gists hear a great deal today about preparedness. But why confine prepared- 
ness to military things? There is another preparedness—personal prepared- 
ness, that is very important to farmers and home owners. This preparedness 
takes the form of farm equipment, farm maintenance. It means your ability 
to get the greatest use and profit from your live stock, the maximum service 
from your roofs, fences and implemenis. This is the preparedness that even 
the pacifists cannot gainsay and the articies described in this advertisement 
will help you attain it. 

CREONOID—First there’s Creonoid, lice destroyer cand 
cow spray. It’s one of the first requisites to the poss2ssion 
of happy, healthy live stock, because vermin-infested stoc!: 
are only half efficient. Creonoid positively destroys vermin, 
flies, insects and mites. And it’s cheap too, because it’s so 
powerful that a little goes a great way. Spray your cattle 
and horses with Creonoid. Simply let a fine vapor touch 
And spray some around the hennery, the stable and the 

















































them by spraying. 
piggery. You'll have more milk from your cows, more salable porkers, and 


more eggs from your chickens. 


EVERJET—Every farmer should have a good carbon paint 
on hand. Here’s the best ever mixed—Everjet Elastic Paint. 
Wonderful as a roof paint. It keeps'water out, and defies the 
weather. Allover the farm, wherever you have exposed sur- 
faces,'you need Everjet. Splendid on farm implements and 
iron surfaces too, because it expands and contracts to meet 
weather conditions. Never peels or cracks. Alwaysa spark- 
ling, permanent, protective, black covering. Try some and 
see for yourself. 


PueRLasn( 





EVERLASTIC ROOFING— You ought to get acquainted 
with Barrett’s Everlastic Roofing. The best ready roof- 
ing value you could get. It is easily laid without skilled 
pH labor. Itis inexpensive. And it wears as many a higher 
ROOFING priced roofing doesn’t know how to wear. This is be- 

cause every foot of it is honestly and strongly made. 
Don’t have leaky roofs, Use Everlastic on your steep roofed buildings and 
keep the water on the outside. 


ELASTIGUM—The best way to fix little things is to fix them 
right at first. They never get big then, For the little everyday 
repairs around the farm, you should have Elastigum. It isa 
tough, adhesive, elastic cement that fixes leaks, joins or relines 
gutters, stuffs cornices, reflashes chimneys. And it does all these 
things “for keeps”. This wonderful waterproof cement will save 
you money by keeping the small things small. Have it on hand! 
A hundred uses. 
p WOOD PRESERVATIVE — The 
_— and — of frequent pegs 
renewals are not known to the man who 
Grade One ._ treats his wood surfaces with Barrett’s Grade-One Creo- 
Creosote i il sote Oil. A real wood preservative. Best for you because 
you can apply it by brushing, spraying ordipping. And 
Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil penetrates more deeply than any other pre- 
servative. This means real protection against rot and moisture. Cut down 
timber expenses. Make your cheap soft wood fence posts last twenty years. 
You can do it with Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil. 
TYLIKE SHINGLES— have an exterior surface of pure natural slate, either 
red or green and noartificial coloring. No roofing could be prettier, stroncer 
and yet more economical. Made of real crushed slate on a waterproof 
base. Fire resisting, inherently waterproof and tough. Here is your 


chance to have the most artistic roof in your section at moderate cost. 
Fine for ges, resid and bungalows. 



















Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 








HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 — 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 





ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 











Our Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 

$ 4 We make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 
66th , : a =¥ ity to meet the special requirements of all 
Year silo users. These machines are specially 


‘designed to be operated by popular size 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H.P. 
Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 









Buy early and what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 
os Haale he Write for Our Special Proposition Today 
Guaranteed (1 and state if you intend to buy this year. Early orders 
for life of machine. will save you money. 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 





FARM WAGONS 


eB, High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide} 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any; 
< running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
g/today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, lil. 




















LONE BRAND 


Red Rust-Proof Oats 
Get the Texas Raised | Oats 


They have produced bumper crops at big profits for 
farmers throughout the South. Every sack bears the 
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and are su- 
perior to all 
Southern 
grown oats, a 
proven fact 
backed by 
39 years’ 


profitable Greater feed and money val- 
farming ues per acre than hay and corn 
and the crop work in the South 

comes when teams and labor 
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Ed, Neawirth, West Monroe, La., in his field of Red Star Tagged Oats 
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Rust-Proof Oats 
give the planter a hardy, healthy 
weaty that has been and is suc- 
cess 
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greater re- 
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Quality cogninon to Pema 
is maintained supreme. All atl 9 ol diversify- 
lected with care ¥ ing. Plant 
from Texas’ best ‘~ That means oats and 
Ouailty pescehane enomoaiacs newt an sure 
andle these oats because they know f ey are 

they are the best by actual proof. P. & — REVERSE 

: The kind 
Emblem of Merit taliuer peotersad 









The Southern planter gives 

the preference— 
it means the purest strain and 
uniform quality. 






Pittman & Harrison Co., Inc., Seedsmen 
Established in 1877 Sherman, Texas 39 Years of Relabilty 


“FOLLOW THE TAG” 


